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OUR NEXT COLOR PLATE. 

With the Bazar to be published on January 1, 1898, the 
opening number of Volume XXX1_., our readers will receive 
a beautiful Fashion Plate in color, representing an elegant 
street costume of peculiar timeliness and distinction. 





Messrs. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signa illustrated in the Bazan. Three of the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. «Full in- 
Sormation concerning the patterns, prices, ete., will be found 
on page 1067. 





CURFEW, 
Ha one the fire, put out the lights, 
/ The weary ~work of the day is done. 


The shadows of night are on vale and heights, 
We may sleep and rest till another sun. 


Cover the fire, put out the lights, 
The tusks of the year are over and done. 

We have trodden our valleys, and climbed our heights, 
In life's hard fight we have lost or won. 


Cover the fire, put out the lights, 
Smile in the dark, when the day is done 
We are God's dear children, in days and. nights, 
And safe in His love our swift years run 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


BUSINESS OBLIGATIONS AND WOMEN. 

YOUNG friend of mine came to town some years 

ago to accept a position on a newspaper. One of 
the editorial writers was sent to her in order that certain 
lines she was to follow might be indicated. He gave 
her many suggestions about methods and policies, the 
generdi requirements of all papers, the particular require 
ments of that one which he represented, and then he 
ended with this bit of counsel 

** Never let even your own funeral be an excuse for vour 
not having your work done on time.’ 

The young woman was startled, but she never forgot 
The responsibilities of her new position assumed a graver 
aspect. Until that moment a headache, the weather, ill 
ness in the family, aun unexpected visitor who had to be 
entertained, had always seemed to her a proper excuse 
for any broken engagement for which an apology was 
necessary 

She had been reared, in fact, among a set of men and 
women who regarded excuses as altogether legitimate. 
That an indisposition of to-day might sometimes interfere 
with a promise of yesterday was taken for granted by 
them, and this without any one’s expecting the world’s 
affairs to be seriously deranged in consequence, 

And it had been a very comfortable set of men and wo- 
men to liveamong. None of them had lacked sympathy 
or an appreciative understanding, especially of all the 
finer feminine requirements aud disabilities They had 
never sat in judgment on delinquencies, which, after all, 
had never affected either their plans or their prospects, 
and they had always encouraged the idea of a woman's 
not doing a thing if she did ‘‘not feel like it that day.” 
In their attitude to her obligations, in fact, they were like 
that good old-fashioned mother who onee came to see a 
daughter, just admitted as one of Mr. Daly's Company. 

The second night of this mother's stay was an awful 
one, with rain and slect, icy pavements, shrieking chim- 
neys, and rattling window-pancs, The mother looked 
indignant when the daughter prepared for her journey 
to the theatre. ‘‘ What!” she exclaimed. *' Certainly no 
manager would dream of permitting any woman to ven- 
ture out on such a night. Tell him so from me in the 
morning. What is a broken engagement, my dear, com- 
pared to a question of your health?” 

Ten minutes’ delay in publishing a newspaper may 
mean the waste of a whole edition. Ten minutes’ delay 
in starting a train may lead to its wreckage. Excuses 
cannot be counted against such odds. Women found it 
difficult to understand all this when they first ventured 
into professions. An excuse seemed only another word 
for an apology, and a woman's apology no man could re- 
fuse to accept! 

But one now hears little criticism of a woman's un- 
punctuality or her disregard of business obligations. Ac- 
cusations against her on these points have almost ceased, 
and for the most part she has freed herself from the taint 
of unreliability. In one or two departments, however, 
she is still uncertain, and this has led to no end of com. 
plications and misunderstandings between dressmakers 
and their patrons. Ladies feel it necessary to resort to 
subterfuges in order to get their clothes on time. And 
dressmakers have learned to distrust every asseveration 
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made. ‘The tenth woman to-day who is going abroad 
on Saturday and wants her dress,” is a common joke in a 
dressmaker’s work-room. ‘ You ought to have known 
it would be so. Next time say you want the dress a 
week earlier,” exclaims one woman to another whom the 
dressmaker has failed. 

It is a complicated and deplorable condition, brought 
about by mutual distrust, well founded, but one that it be- 
hooves us all to remedy if we can L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE LIMIT OF LUXURY. 


j HERE is the limit which constitutes luxury? “A 

wise and good man was Hooi,” says an Oriental 
book. ‘‘Husks were his food; water was his drink; a 
broken shed was his miserable abode; yet Hooi changed 
not the serenity of his mind. A wise and good man was 
Hooi.” Granting that it was right for Hooi to be serene 
under all circumstances, the question still remains wheth- 
er it was his duty to place himself in those circumstances 
for the sake of helping others. No doubt the maxim 
** Sell all thou hast ond give to the poor” would require 
as much as this; but the theologians have been at work 
for many hundred years in explaining away that seeming- 
ly simple proposition, and I have never yet seen a person 
who literally carried it out: who went barefooted, for 
instance, aud starved himself, that others might be fed and 
shod. In many cases the attempt to do it would be sui- 
cidal, and a man would soon deprive himself of all power 
to do good, because he would, in many cases, soon lose his 
hedith and die. There is, then, a limit to the duty of self- 
sacrifice; there is a line to be drawn somewhere, and each 
en must determine what that line is. It is no easy 
task. 

It used to be said of an eminent American philanthro- 
pist, in charge of an iustitution for the blind, that one of 
his daughters, a very ideal and self-devoted person, would 
frequently interrupt his dinner by seizing some favorite 
dish and carrying it off for the benefit of the blind; so 
that he had at last to make a strike for liberty, and to as- 
sert the right of even philanthropists to be fed. Her rea- 
soning was that he should forego all luxuries and give them 
to these objects of charity. Yet no one does this absolute- 
ly and completely. I have dined with prison chaplains, 

oman Catholic priests, and officers of the Salvation 
Army, and have invariably found them to appreciate a 
reasonably good dinner. They might have nothing which 
the rich would call luxury, but they had what the very 
poor might call luxury in the extreme. All is compara- 
tive. There is no fixed sum of which we can say that 
al] above it is wealth, all below it poverty. A witness in 
a Massachusetts court, living in a remote village on Cape 
Cod, spoke of a fellow-townsman as a rich man, and on 
being asked what he meant by a rich man, said that the 

erson was worth $10,000. But by Mr. Richard Harding 
Javis’s Van Bibber, x young bachelor in New York who 
had only $10,000 income—not principal—would be re- 
garded as a poor man. Another Massachusetts fisherman, 
hearing that a certuin Boston clergyman had a salary of 
$3000, asked what he could possibly do with so much 
money, and suggested that he ought to have a guardian— 
he called it “ guardeen.” But this salary would not be 
regarded as too high for a prosperous city church to offer, 
or for their clergyman’s family to live fittingly upon. 
When I was a boy the accustomed salary of Harvard Col- 
lege professors was, if I mistake not, $1000 annually. It 
is now $4000, and they are generally regarded as very 
much underpaid. A German professor would probably 
regard himself as very well off with half the money. All 
this shows the extreme difficulty, indeed the impossibility, 
of establishing any standard as to what constitutes luxu- 
ry. While most persons agree that we should stop short 
of it, no two estimates can agree as to that in which it 
consists. 

Nay, the very attempt to avoid luxury sometimes de- 
feats itself. One of the finest examples of self-devoted 
economy I have ever known—of the systematic avoidance 
of luxuries and even of comforts for the sake of others— 
was that of the late Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, the well- 
known author. She and her husband lived in a little 
house in the outskirts of a suburban town in Massachu- 
setts; they kept no servant, saw no Company, and nearly all 
their income went for charity in some form. She always 
**treated herself,” as she called it,on her birthdays and 
on certuin other occasions, by sending a gift far beyond 
her apparent means—perhaps $50 or $100—to the Wo- 
man Suffrage Society or to freedmen’s schools; and when 
reproved for the seeming extravagance, would insist 
upon it as a privilege she had earned. Yet in order to 
do this she was all the time sacrificing personal relations 
with others which might have been of far more value 
than the sums she sent. For instance, there was a Normal 
school in the place where she lived, and when I gave two 
young pupils in the school letters of introduction to her 
she declined to receive them, on the ground that, living 
iu the frugal be A did, she could not afford to have a 
single visitor. th of them lived to be eminent teachers, 
on whom in their girlhood she might have exercised a 
life-long influence. 

In the Utopias constructed by social reformers we often 
see how hard it is for them to assign limits, or even to de- 
termine what are the needful things of life and what are 
objectionable luxuries. Thus Mr. Edward Bellamy, one 
of the most high-minded among them, allows to the peo- 
ple of his reorganized world wine and tobacco, which 
many reformers would doubtless prohibit, while he spurns 
indignantly the thought of the continued use of precious 
stones, inasmuch as they will have lost their merely com- 
mercial value under the new social conditions. ‘ As to 
the pretensions of civilized persons to admire gems or 
gold for their intrinsic beauty, apart from their value, I 
suspect that was a more or Jess unconscious sham.” He 
—s would not say the same of flowers—that no one 
could enjoy the sight or fragrance of a rose unless it cost 


a fortune—and yet what are jewels but more gorgeous 
flowers, more precious in this, that their colors do not 
fade? Those who really appreciate them would pick 
them up and preserve them were the ground strewn with 
them. Tiliere is the same discrimination to be observed 
with all luxury. To seek it merely as luxury is recog- 
nized as vulgarity all, the world over. To use an ex- 
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tremely unpleasant but very vigorous English phrase, 
“it stinks of money.” But put in place of luxury the 
habits of refined living, the training given by objects of 
beauty, and it becomes a thing which society must not 
altogether sacrifice even for the sake of giving alms. 
The most fearless and consistent er know, 
a man of wealth, lays it down frankly as his rule to keep 
up a certain standard of living for himself and bis family 
in order to preserve the traditions of refined habits in the 
community. It may seem a bold departure from extreme 
theories, but I am very sure that he is right; and every 
one who simply goes well dressed, instead of dividing his 
arments like St. Martin, accepts the same principle. As 
or self-indulgence, there may be the frankest and truest 
heart under the most becoming garments. As Lady East- 
lake has well written, ‘the high-born and the rich not 
unoften return to the simplest tastes; they have every- 
thing that men can make, and therefore they turn to what 
only God can make.” It is to be noticed also that the 
very persons whom the philanthropist seeks to help un- 
consciously recognize the same truth. A lady who had 
much experience as a visitor for the Associated Charities 
once told me that she began her work by dressing with 
the utmost plainness, in order not to hurt the feelings of 
those whom she visited; but she found by degrees that 
the more tastefully she was dressed, the better her very 
poorest clients liked to have her evter their doors. 
Tuomas Wentworts HicGinson 
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I Mrs. Georg Henschel took place on Thursday evening, 
December 2, at Chickering Hall, and drew an audience 
largely composed of professional musicians and serious 
amateurs. Most of the duets, arias, and songs included 
in the scheme for the evening's entertainment have be- 
come identified with the performers, and were naturally 
the more welcome because of this fact. Every one, for 
example, felt sincere pleasure in being able to again lis- 
ten to Mrs. Henschel’s charming rendering of Purcell’s 
‘Nymphs and Shepherds, come Away,” and her equally 
perfect delivery of the familiar Haydn canzonet ‘‘ My Mo- 
ther bids Me bind My Hair”—in which latter selection, 
by-the-bye, Mr. Henschel fairly surpassed himself as an 
accom panist—touched all hearts by reason of its simplicity 
and tenderness, The final number in this group of quaint 
songs, ‘‘ Where be going to, dear Little Maiden ?”—put 
down as a specimen of old Cornish—exerted so powerful 
a fascination that Mrs. Henschel was forced to repeat it. 
Her hearers remained as if under a charm while she once 
more coujured up the vision of the gay, rosy-cheeked lit- 
tle maiden blithely tripping over the meadows at dawn, 
and airily tossed off the droll concluding phrase, ** Tis 
dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fair.” 

Mr. Henschel was most impressive in the fine sacred 
song by Frank (1630), ** Wait Thou still.” Among the 
soli which placed him at his best, and afforded scope for 
his phenomenal command of vocal and instrumental re- 
sources, may be named Schubert's ‘‘ Wohin,” ‘‘ So willst 
du des Armen,” from Brahms’s Magclone Lieder, and, 
above all, Loewe’s suggestive ballad ‘‘ The Ruined Mill.” 
Mrs. Henschel surprised the audience by displaying a con- 
siderable amount of dramatic power and great breadth of 
phrasing in Liszt’s ‘‘ Die Lorelei”; but although the song 
was introduced to show her ability in the direction of an 
essentially modern composition, and for the purposes of 
color and contrast, she was morc in her element while in- 
terpreting Schumann's ‘‘ Der Nussbaum,” Goring Thom- 
as’s ‘‘Midi au Village,” and an old French folk-song, 
“Margoton.” A new composition by Mr. Henschel, “ Tau- 
sendschén,” was graceful, and well applauded. Alto- 
gether the recital was thoroughly artistic and refreshing. 


The public rehearsal for the first concert of the Oratorio 

siety occurred on Friday afternoon, December 3, at 
Carnegie Hall, the work produced being Gounod's ‘‘ Re- 
deinption,” and the society’s chorus, under the direction 
of Mr. Damrosch, having the aid of Frau Gadski, Miss 
Fielding Roselle. Mr. William H. Rieger, Mr. David Bisp- 
ham, and Mr. Ericsson Bushuell as soloists. A good 
many of the choruses were exceedingly well sung, and, 
on the whole, the oratorio was admirably given. Madame 
Gadski’s beautiful soprano voice was heard to advantage 
in the solo numbers and in concerted parts, and her ab- 
sence of accent surprised those who are aware of the fact 
that she is still unable to speak English readily. Mr. Rie- 
ger was earnest, and his powerful tenor voice sustained the 
burden of many long recitatives with creditable ease; and 
the same may be said of Mr. Bushnell. Mr. Bispham’s 
declamation as Jesus was far and away the best that was 
offered. He made a deep impression, and supplied a dra- 
matic moment of the most intense nature through his 
agonized cry in the final scene at the cross, ‘My God! 
my God! why hast Thou forsaken me?” Erch separate 
phrase allotted to the Saviour was suggestively treated 
and delivered with marvellous variety of tone-color, the 
interpretation proving religious in spirit and of great dig- 
nity and reserve. 


Interest has centred in the Society of Musical Arts as a 
venture likely to meet with, the support of-a wide circle 
of persons who prefer to vary their pleasures rather than 
to limit them to the endurance of prog:vmmes built on 
exclusively musical lines. On the opening night, Decem- 
ber 6, a large number of subscribers, with their friends, 
assembled within the Astoria Theatre to witness Adam’s 
**Le Chalet,” to listen to a Chinese suite led by its com- 
poser, Mr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, to see Miss Grace Greg- 
ory in the dress of a Chinese woman, and to revel in the 
varied delights of a Ballet Symphonique by Chaminade, 
with Mile. Emma de Consoli as Callirrhoé, and with: cupids, 
priestesses, and sacred virgins as represented by the corps 
de ballet. 1t seemed rather impossible to make the people 
take the entertainment seriously, but ‘‘ Le Chalet” is, after 
all, one of the standard curtain-raisers at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris. The theatre was filled with fashion- 
able people, most of the ladies wearing brilliant toilettes, 
and the series was felt to be well launched. 
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OUR PARIS 
LET TER, 


TINY change has crept over the spirit of the fash- 

ions in Paris—hardly enough to be perceptible; just 
enough to herald the styles for the spring. It is only in 
sleeves and collars. If you will notice, in the three pen- 
and-ink sketches I send you the sleeves are quite plain, 
and almost flat at the top. One collar is trimmed only with 
a band of fur, and the other not at all. They tell me at 
Doucet’s there will be no radical changes in style during 
the next few months. Everything new will be in the 
directions I have just mentioued. 

The first sketch shows one of the prettiest of Doucet’s 
models, a visiting dress in 
cloth of a shade called violine, 
one of the new tones of violet. 
The waist, as you see, is very 
slightly bloused. Both it and 
the skirt are embroidered with 
a pattern @ jour, and the waist 
is covered with dots in black 
silk. The vest is of applica- 
tions in lace. The two bands 
on the vest in front and the 
collarare of violet velvet. The 
revers are of white satin. The 
epaulettes and the bottom of 
the skirt are bordered with an 
embroidery, an inch and a half 
wide, of a sort of black cross- 
stitch over white satin. Every- 
where you see fur; there is 
sable in the model. It is charm- 
ing also made with chinchilla. 

The hat is a popular shape 
this winter, a tricorne in violet 
velvet, bordered with sable, 
and trimmed with a great chou 
and feathers. The collar has no trimming whatever ex- 
cept a band of fur. 

















One of Paquin’s dainty new styles in pale blue cash- 
mere, trimmed with embroidered pattes, with lace yoke, 
and belt of black and white pékin. The hat is entirely 
of black feathers, trimmed on the left side with a knot 
of black velvet. I have seen this same gown made with 
skirt and sleeves of black cloth, and hat entirely of pale 
blue feathers. I am sorry to say that I did not think 
to ask the name of the songster that had been robbed for 
this new caprice. We saw a feather hat of the same style 
at the theatre the other evening 
in blue, worn with a corsage of 
Chantilly over white satin. This 
waist, like nearly all those of this 
year, fastened in the back. The 
front had the Greek-key pattern 
on each side in jetted galloon. 
The collar and belt were of blue 
velvet—the collar a straight bias 
piece of velvet, one side hooked 
over the other in the back. 


Many of the new collars are 
made of velvet stitched round 
and round many times, and then 
wired up and down to keep them 
stiff. They often have tiny poifits 
or revers, which turn over. In 
speaking of the pale blue model 
from Paquin, 1 must not forget 
to say how much pale blue is 
worn in both cloth and cashmere. 
The other afternoon, at a dress re- 
hearsal at the Vaudeville, Mlle. So- 
rel came in looking so perfeci'y charming that there was 
simply an audible hum of admiration all over the house. 
She was dressed in a pale blue cloth trimmed with stitched 
bands. The top part was a blouse with revers of pale 
lavender silk, a sort of a blew lavande, the silk laid in little 
side pleats, the revers edged with chinchilla. The collar 
behind was high and flaring. This blouse opened over a 
lace vest, on which one caught a glimpse of black velvet 
and a bit of silver embroidery. The hat worn was a 





large whitish-gray felt, a sort of Kate Greenaway shape, 
trimmed with nothing but a long fluffy lavender feather 
springing from a chow of black velvet and a large buckle 
She wore a 


of strass, and falling over the hair behind. 
large bunch of Parma violets in 
her coat, and carried a marabout 
muff, on which was another 
bunch of the same flowers. Bleu 
de France and purple have not 
proved as attractive a combina- 
tion as they promised early in 
the season. Still, one sees many 
attractive blue velvet hats with 
purple feathers. 

Nothing is prettier than the 
combination of castor and violet. 
Ata dress rehearsal the other day 
I saw Sarah Bernhardt in a box 
in a long castor redingote with 
great chinchilla revers, with a 
hat which was not much more 
than an aureole of purple violets 
going all around her head. There 
was, to be sure, a top of crumpled 
black velvet, but the castor and 
purple were most in evidence; 
and another costume entirely of castor cloth had a tiny 
felt hat trimmed with soft folds of velvet of the same 
a oy with nothing but a bunch of violets on the left 
side. 





The Russian blouse or casaque is quite going out. In 
its place_are the prettiest possible coats, something the 
same shape, but with the blouse left out. They have 
tight-fitting backs belted in with a ribbon passing through 
a fancy buckle; below the belt are two narrow little basque 
ends. The front is also almost tight-fitting—simply fitted 
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in to the figure by two little side pleats under the belt on 
each side. The basque part in front is round. But, alas! 
Iam afraid Lam not giving an idea of this chic garment, 
which is of importance, as it is replacing the Russian 
shape the Franco-Russian alliance imposed upon the civil- 
ized world, but which, now President Faure’s visit to the 
Czar is fairly over, we are happily relieved from. They 
suited the supple French figures; but imagine the Eng- 
lish nation, to a woman, forsaking its fine grooming and 
tailor things for Russian sacques! 

Some of the new French coats I will have drawn for 
you. The smartest of them you will find tight-fitting, 
double-breasted, and quite plain on the outside. Alice’s 
pew biack cloth tailor gown has a coat that is quite 
short, rounding up on each side and a little in the 
middle of the back, and quite severe in front, except for 
its beautiful lines, two rows of buttons, and a row of 
little pattes down the left side. It is double-breasted. 
Opened, the two sides form revers, with pattes down each. 
The revers are faced with white panne, trimmed with 
many rows of a very narrow black braid, like a hair-line. 
This I will also have drawn, as the model will go into the 
spring. ‘The collar for winter shows fur when turned up, 
and the panne, etc., when it lies down. With this goes a 
large black velvet hat covered with bright roses in shades 
of reds and whites of a kind that never grew on sea or 
land, but only in a French modiste’s fingers. 


Speaking of panne brings me to my third sketch, which 
is from Armand in the Chaussée d’Autin, and is an even- 
ing waist in blue panne embroidered with jet.. The 
model is called ‘‘le papillon” (the butterfly); and do no- 
tice how charmingly Mile. Sée has given to her figure a 
dainty suggestion of a butterfly in the pose. The yoke is 
shaped like a butterfly’s wing, and is ornamented with 
flowers in jet. In front is a large bow of black mousse- 
line de soie, with long ends caught into the belt, also of 
black mousseline de soie. Skirt of black Liberty satin, 
sun-pleated. This same corsage is very attractive in vel- 
vet, with incrustations of guipure. 

For theatre parties nothing is prettier now than the 
skirts of striped pékin, with waists of muslin and lace 
edged with chinchilla. A Doucet skirt is of pink and 
white pékin in wide stripes, scalloped around the bottom. 
A mauve and white skirt has a draped bodice of muslin 
with alternate rows of Cluny insertion and chinchilla, with 
a knot of iris velvet where the drapery is knotted, and an 
iris belt. 


Velvet dresses are almost invariably made princesse. A 
dress of primrose-colored velvet has a yoke of lace, and 
an exquisitely fitting princesse body, slightly draped atthe 
top over to the left side, where it closes all the way down 
by a band of chinchilla. .The round yoke is bordered all 
around by a ruffle of velvet with many shirrs, held down 
occasionally by cut-steel bands. The sleeves are perfect- 
ly plain, with a band of chinchilla at the wrist. ‘The col- 
lar is a perfectly straight band of lace, trimmed with 
three rows of bias velvet almost like cords. Let one add 
that this is a favorite trimming of the lace yokes that are 
now so much worn with every sort of dress. A princesse 
dress of black faille will have a lace yoke and collar, both 
ornamented with circles of turquoise-blue velvet, and tur- 
quoise knots where the gown closes at the side 

KaTHARINE DE Forest. 

















\ ITH the holiday season the social festivities of the 

winter begin, and even for people who do not go to 
dances and large entertainments there are no end of octa- 
sions when it is necessary to wear smarter and more elab- 
orate gowns than those which are interided for street wear. 
Ball gowns are, of course, 2 necessity for a woman who is 
going out agreat deal. Dinner gowns also are absolutely 
requisite, and many-of them are quite as elaborate as the 
ball gowns. But besides these there are what may be 
called demi-toilettes, which this season come in a great 
variety of styles. 

The different materials used for evening gowns are al- 
most without number; there are quite as many made up 
of silk, satin, and wool as of the nets and gauzes, whose 
name is legion. Just at present it is the fad to combine a 
great many materials which have absolutely nothing in 
common with one another, and though the objection might 
be urged that this makes a somewhat patchy piece of work, 
the result is effective, and gives a splendid opportunity for 
using up materials which, having been half-worn, may now 
be combined to great advantage. 


LONG-LLEEVED DINNER GOWNS. 


The marked difference this season between ball and 
dinner gowns is in the sleeves. Every smart dinner gown 
has long sleeves which reach down even over the hand. 
These are of the sheerest possible material—mull, chiffon, 
lace, or net. A superb gray satin ball gown, with small 
puffs for sleeves, is transformed into a dinner gown by 
long, tight-fitting sleeves of white mousseline de soie, 
which are shirred the full length, and between the shir- 
rings have stripes of steel paillettes. A black velvet gown 
has black net with gold and silver spangles; a pale yellow 
has yellow with white, silver, or pearl; while a black net 
gown made up over rose-colored satin, the waist a mass 
of gold spangles, has long sleeves of net covered with 
spangles, and finished at the wrist with a full ruffle lined 
with old-rose satin. It cannot be said that the effect given 
by these long sleeves is universally becoming. Of course 
if there are ugly arms to hide there may be advantages in 
the fashion, but as yet it looks incongruous with a low- 
cut neck; and as a lovely arm is a great beauty, it seems a 
pity to so entirely conceal it. With the long sleeves is 
often worn a regular guimpe of shirred or puffed mate- 
rial to match the sleeves. The shirrs are put in to give 
the round look across the shoulders, and gradually grow 
smaller up to the throat. An exquisite gown of pink sat- 
in, which has black paillettes on the front of the waist, 
has guimpe and sleeves of very sheer rose- pink mull 
closely shirred. Between the shirrings is a line of jet, 
and it must be admitted that it is a very becoming gown. 
The same idea carried out in pale blue and silver is not so 
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becoming, but is exceedingly dainty and pretty. Of course 
the advantages of this style are in the fact that a gown so 
made will do duty for many different entertainments, for 
the sleeves are always made so they can be taken out or 
put in, and this is a very great point in its favor. 


HIGH WAISTS, 


There are a freat many waists made to be worn at con- 
certs and small dinners which have no pretence of being 
low-necked, This is a decided departure from the ordi- 
nary routine which demands full dress for a woman, by 
full dress being understood low neck and short sleeves. 
The most expensive and beautiful materials, such as have 
always been considered appropriate only for ball gowns, 
are made up in these costumes. An exquisite shade of 
pale blue satin has the skirt trimmed with a flounce of 
duchesse point put on in scallops; the waist, made of the 
satin, has the folds laid across the back so that a pointed 
effect is given, for the folds cross just in the centre. In 
front the same effect is carried out, but there is a deep 
square yoke of the duchesse point, which is finished with 
a broad band of silver passementerie. A belt with sash 
ends of pale blue satin, with bands of silver embroidery 
across the ends of the sash, makes a peculiarly elegant 
finish. The sleeves have the satin shirred, and have a 
wide bow at the top ; at the wrist there are ruffles of Jace. 
The collar, fitting tight to the neck, is unusually high, with 
a turned-over ruffle of lace. Such a gown as this, made 
with the waist cut in a different way, would have been 
smart and elaborate enough for any ball. As it was, it 
was considered in good style to wear at a small dinner, 
Another smart gown was of white satin covered with thin 
white mull, on which were embroidered bow-knots to give 
the effect of ribbon. The waist was in stripes of lace cn- 
tre-deux and shirrings of mull, The sleeves were shirred, 
the shirrings going around the arm and pushed so close 
together as to look quite thick. Across the front of the 
waist were a pair of outstretched jet wings which looked 
extremely odd but were very effective. The peculiarity 
of these wings was heightened by the fact that in the hair 
another pair were worn, which stood up straight and looked 
very smart. The collar was a broad band of jet, and the 
sash was of black satin with jet across the ends. Black 
and white are always striking when treated in this bold 
fashion, but could not be more startling than when ar- 
ranged in this particular way. 


FLOWERED SILKS. 

For the family Christmas dinners nothing is prettier to 
wear than the brocaded silks, or rather the flowered silks 
which have the effect of brocade. A charming one of 
these has the ground of a dull china blue covered with 
two shades of red roses. I! is made up over pink taffeta, 
the skirt separate from the lining, and trimmed around 
the foot with three scalloped ruffles. The waist, cut low, 
is full in front and tight-fitting at the back. It has short 
puffed sleeves, and is trimmed witli a shaped bertha of 
very sheer black net, on which are black paillettes. On 
one shoulder is a high bow of black satin ribbon and black 
net and three small black birds. There are also a sash and 
belt of black net, the ends of which are trimmed with jet 
fringe. There is a guimpe of net with paillettes to wear 
with this, but instead of being made full it is fitted 
quite plain over the shoulders and sleeves, and is ex- 
tremely becoming. There is also a wide collar of a 
straight band of jet, with a ruffle at the back of the 
neck of blue chiffon. 

Another smart gown is of pale green, figured with 
pink and a stripe of mauve. This is ruffled the whole way 
from belt to hem, but the front breadth is left plain, and 
where the ruffles end at the sides there are small rosettes 
of mauve velvet, and in the centre of each is sewed a 
rhinestone bution, The waist is cut low, is very full in 
front, and has a bertha of three-cornered pieces of white 
mull trimmed around with white lace. The sleeves are 
puffs, caught in the centre with rhinestone buckles. On 
one sleeve is a high trimming of mauve velvet and pale 
green; on the other sleeve isa bunch of pink roses and 
wistaria. There is a sash of green mousseline de soie 
strapped with bands of mauve velvet. This also has a 
guimpe with long sleeves. 

A black flowered taffeta, rather heavier than that used 
in summer silks, is trimmed with graduated bands of 
velvet ribbon which are sewed on small ruffles. The 
skirt is slightly trained. The waist is low, trimmed 
around the shoulders with a bertha made of a ruffle, with 
the straps of velvet. The sleeves are long and of the 
plain silk, and have no fulness at the top save what is 
given the ruffled bertha. There is a thin yoke, un- 
lined, of shirred mousseline de soie and straps of black 
velvet ribbon. The gown would be almost too sombre 
were it not for the wide sash of sapphire- blue velvet 
fastened et the back with a rhinestone buckle, and the 
blue velvet collar to match. 


CLOTH DINNER GOWNS, 


Cashmere and poplin and crépe de Clrine—these two lat- 
ter, perhaps, not to be classed under the head of cloth— 
make most charming and very useful dinner gowns, It 
is as much the fashion as ever to wear white, and there 
are some stunning gowns of a light-weight cloth braided 
and embroidered very elaborately, One, of silvery gray, 
has a long train, and is trimmed with a band of embroidery 
made of gray cord with a silver thread. ‘Phe waist, which 
is loose in effect, is entirely covered with the braiding und 
tufts of gray krimmer fur. The sleeves are of gray ben- 
galine covered with small chenille dots; they are tight- 
fitting the entire length, and over the top isa cap of the 
cloth bordered with the gray fur. The fronts open and 
show a vest of white satin embroidered in silver, with a 
jabot of white lace. The collar is a band of silver passe- 
menterie, with a lace ruche inside the ends falling over 
the collar at the back. At the wrists are ruffles of the 
lace. In pale gray crépe isa gown made with the front 
of the skirt embroidered in gray and white pearl and sii- 
ver cord. The waist is in folds of the crépe, which in 
the front are knotted in a fichu effect, and the ends fall 
down on the skirt and are edged with silver fringe. There 
is a wide lace collar of a fine pattern, which in front 
opens in V-shape; and at the sleeves, which are shirred 
and tight-fitting, are ruffles of the lace which hang down 
over the hands. There is no sash with this gown, and 
the folds hang over the belt in rather a blouse effect. The 
belt itself is a marvel of exquisite workmanship in old- 
silver, studded with gray ond white pearls. 
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GOWN WITH BOX-PLEATED WAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 25.—{See Page 1067.) 


GIRLS’ COATS AND. HATS. 
See illustrations on page 1048 


ONG coats are still in fashion for girls up to ten, and girls who are not very tall 

4 wear them until they are twelve or thirteen. A smart coat from Morrison’s, 
of which two views are given, is elaborate in its fashioning. It is made of hunter's 
green cloth, with the back, collar, and cuffs of shrimp-pink cloth heavily braided; 
there is an odd hood at the back, which is lined with silk of a fancy pattern, and a 
bow of the same silk is tied at the throat. The hood is sewed fast at the waist. 
This coat is rather a difficult model to follow, but is very satisfactory if well turned 
out. A hat worn with it is of black velvet with a Tam o’ Shanter crown, and the 
brim made of taffeta, knife-pleated, and very full. It has ribbon strings, and big 
bows of black moiré on the front. 

From Best & Co. is a very smart long coat of brown kersey, trimmed with beaver 
and fancy tortoise-shell buttons. It is quite simple in design, and buttons far over 
at one side. There is a high band collar which is edged with fur, and the cuffs 
also are of the fur. To wear with this coat is an odd-shaped bonnet, very much on 
the lines of the old poke, made of a pale Havana-brown velvet, and trimmed with 
velvet bows. The soft brim is lined with pink velvet, and there are pink satin 
strings. A brown feather over white is put a little at one side of the front. 

From the same house, and somewhat on the same order as the Russian blouse, but 
made with longer skirts, the skirts finished with stitching, is a jacket of military- 
blue kersey trimmed with Persian lamb. It is double-breasted, fastening underneath 
with five animal-head buttons. The waist and sleeves are tucked, and there is a 
girdle of Persian lamb, which in the back goes into a point.. With this is an odd 
little hat made of felt with a soft crown. It is edged with a band of Persian lamb, 
and trimmed with black satin bows and black quills. 

For girls from eight to sixteen the Russian blouse is a favorite garment, and, as 
a rule, is very becoming. From Lord & Taylor is a particularly pretty design made 
of a deep garnet-colored kersey cloth trimmed with black braid and frogs. An odd 
and effective touch of color is given by an edge of sage-green velvet, which is put 
on down the front and on the edge of the collar. These coats are generally worn 
with an Alpine hat, which has no trimming save the band and binding. 

An exceedingly smart jacket from this establishment is made of kersey cloth with 
strapped seams, and has handsome white pearl buttons, of which there are four on 
the front, quite high up. On the edge and at the sides are bands of the cloth. The 
hat is of felt, with a stitched brim lined inside with a lighter color, the trimming con- 
sisting of black velvet bows and loops of fancy braid, with some black quills stuck 
through them. 

From Aitken & Co. a cloak made of mixed bouclé cloth is extremely pretty. The 
coloring is a tan ground with fuzzy black lines. There is a yoke under the bre- 
telles and collar, and the collar is a sailor shape with points reaching the belt in the 
front. There is a narrow turned-down collar of Persian lamb, and a narrow band 
of the same fur edging the cuffs. A black leather belt fastens the cloak at the 
waist. To wear with this coat is a soft velvet toque trimmed with a bunch of 
black satin bows on the left side. 





Most elaborate and smart is a coat of white bengaline intended for a child of four. 
It has a Watteau back and an Empire front, and long bretelles, which are trimmed 
with white embroidered chiffon over pleatings of India silk. The sleeves are laid in 
wide tucks, and trimmed with bands of ermine. Thé coat is fastened with cut- 
pearl buttons and frogs of white silk, and there is a white silk Rubens collar. The 
white bengaline bonnet is of a soft mob-cap shape, with a shirred brim; it is trimmed 
with ermine and white satin bows, and has white satin strings. 


SIMPLE GOWNS. 

HERE are two distinct styles this season in cashmere gowns: one is extremely 

elaborate, with any amount of trimming, often three or four kinds; the other is 
severely simple, with little or no trimming of any kind; both are equally fashion- 
able, and when it is possible there is generally a gown of each in the winter's outfit. 
One of the severely simple gowns is made of beige-gray cashmere, with a blouse 
which in the back is tight-fitting. The front is laid in a large double box-pleat, the 
upper pleat being tucked in a very odd manner to form the opening. The only 
trimming on this gown consists of a tiny white empiécement and collar and rows of 
stitching ; even the belt is of the same material. The skirt, which fits very smooth- 
ly over the hips, flares out sufficiently at the foot to give a smart look. The trim- 
ming on it consists of five graduated bias bands of the cashmere. 

A gown of very soft cloth—that is, of cloth with a satin finish—made up with figured 
silk, is also on the severely simple order, but is a very useful gown, as it is plain 
enough to wear in the morning, and yet smart enough for afternoon wear as well. 
The skirt is of the cloth, the waist of a figured silk, with the predominating color 
matching the skirt, which is of a dull blue—one of the new shades this season, between 
a steel and cadet blue. On the skirt is a band of dark velvet which is in sharp relief 
against the blue. The high collar, yoke, belt, and cuffs are also of this very dark 
velvet, and the contrust makes the gown much smarter than if it were all of the 
dull blue. 

Women should choose their simple gowns with at least as much care and thought 
as they bestow upon those which are for elaborate functions. In our every-day 
home toilettes we make impressions upon our dear ones. Our children receive their 
ideas of neatness and elegance, or the reverse, from the manner in which the mo- 
thers and sisters habitually dress. The great majority of women buy expensive 
gowns only at long intervals, but in each season most of us manage to have one or 
two pretty costumes in which we visit our friends or receive them in our own homes. 

In the selection of these simple dresses we must carefully consider our height, our 
figure, our complexion, and the many little things besides which combine to make a 
gown becoming; for the gown in which one woman is enchanting may make another 
woman almost a fright. Red-haired women need to study color effects, and so do 
the brown-haired and the blondes and the various types of the brunette. Part of 
our duty to our families and friends lies in studying how to make ourselves pleas- 
ing, for the pleasing person adds to the gayety of the world, no small thing to do in 
sober times when there are many things to try us, and life has more or less of dis- 
cipline in its various phases. 


CLOTH SKIRT AND SILK WAIST WITH VELVET YOKE, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 26.—(See Page 1067,] 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


AST week, at the newly decorated Court Theatre, 
4 Chelsea, | saw a play by Louis Parker, called ** The 
Vagabond King.” It has a plot full of interest, and is 
very well played. Mr. Murray Carson, who takes the part 
of the hero, King Pedro XIV. of Peru, has a remarkable 
likeness to Napoleon, and has made the most of it in for- 
mer years, when he personuted that often - resurrected 
bero. Mr. Carson is, to me at least, unsympathetic and 
unconvincing. His réle gave him fine opportunities, to 
which he did not rise—or at least only in a stagy man- 
ner well known to the patrons of melodrama. could 
not help thinking with what dignity and tenderness Mr. 
Forbes Robertson or Mr. George Alexander would have 
invested the part 


The story is briefly thus: Donna Pia, Queen Dowager 
of Peru, and her son Pedro are living in inglorious 
though luxurious exile in Park Lane. The Peruvians 
prefer a republic to a monarchy; while they are govern- 
ing the country to suit themselves, Pedro has not learned 
even to govern his own actions and make them worthy 
of aking. Royalty out of a job is always interesting, and 
this exiled family is no exception. The Queen Dowager 
has been busily scheming to regain the throne for her son, 
and when the play begins she is on the eve of a crisis. 
In half an hour or so she will receive by cable the news 
of how the general whom she trusts to effect a coup @état 
has prospered. Pedro is in love with Stella Desmond, 
who has known him since boyhood; her father, a mill- 
ionaire, was financially helpful to the royal family, and 
since inheriting his fortune, the young girl has continued 
with them on terms of intimacy. She reciprocates his 
passion, but knows that he can never marry her. Dur- 
ing the tense expectant hour before the telegram arrives 
the lovers filud time to declare themselves, and tenderly 
to renounce each other. An Irish chevalier dindustrie, 
Moffat, appears at the reception with a lovely adven- 
turess, who calls herself a princess (though her father 
was a maker of buttons, and her mother a tamer of lions), 
and together they begin to scheme and intrigue for posts 
about the new Peruvian court. The ex-King of Sardinia 
(‘Little Sardines,” as the princess irreverently calls 
him), is also present—a used-up, debauched remnant of a 
man, a hanger-on of his brother monarch—very cleverly 
played by Mr. Ross. The telegram comes; the Queen 
ascends the throne and opens it. The expectant group 
standing around beg for the news. It is disastrous; but 
the Queen conceals it, and announces victory 


The secret, however, cannot long be kept. In the next 
act it becomes known to the faithful servants and the 
venal sycophants that the royal estates are confiscated, all 
royalists banished, and the false general declared dictator 
A truly fiendish scheme presents itself to Donna Pia (Miss 
Isabel Bateman); she announces it to her fidus Achates, 
Don Miguel. It is to marry Stella to Pedro, and utilize 
her millions in the cause of Peru. When by this means 
she shall have regained her son's throne, she will tell 
Stella that the marriage is merely morganatic, and that 
Pedro must espouse a princess. 

Stella cagerly swallows the bait and is betrothed, prom- 
ising not to tel! her husband that he and his impoverished 
family are to live on her thousands. Two years after, 
we see how this arrangement has worked. Pedro has 
gone steadily down hill. He neglects his wife, gam- 
bles all night with ‘‘ Sardines,” and is on the verge of 
an intrigue with the wicked sham princess. The Queen 
Dowager, having squeezed Stella dry, tramples upon her. 
All the ruined royalists have come to sit down upon 
Stella’s charity. The great unemployed are being main- 
tained by the unemployed great. The crash comes. The 
magnificent fortune exists no more, but Stella has prom- 
ised not to divulge the fact. The crisis is reached when 
‘ Sardines,” more than ruined, goes to Stella and falsely 
represents that her husband is detained at the club be- 
cause he has lost £700 and cannot pay. Stella gives him 
the last jewel in her possession—the diamond cross which 
she soadited from her husband before their betrothal. A 
few minutes later Pedro finds the cross in the ex-King’s 
possession, and wants to fight him. Io a telling speech 
‘* Sardines” informs him why even he is not base enough to 
measure swords with such a dastard. When Pedro hears 
the truth he is a changed man. Of course explanation 
and reconciliation ensue, and the wavering, unworthy 
mock King finds a refuge in the unswerving love of the 
girl whom he has ruined. The fourth act is an anti- 
climax which verges dangerously on pathos. Pedro has 
been six months seeking his fortune, and returns to Stella 
and a rose-covered cot at Highgate to report progress. 
He is now receiving £2 a week as a fencing-master’s as- 
sistant. He has discovered how useful it is for royalty 
to possess a trade. Donna Pia and the Chevalier Moffat 
re-enter to announce that the people of Peru call him to 
reign over them; but Pedro prefers Miss Lena Ashwell 
and the cot to their uncertain mercies, and the curtain de- 
scends on discomfited ambition, and contented domes 
ticity—on £2 a week. 


Last night I saw the new play at the St. James’s—* The 
Tree of Knowledge "—and a veritable upas-tree it is. I 
doubt if the portrayal of sheer wickedness, ‘‘ naked and 
not ashamed,” ever gives pleasure to the spectator. It was 
painful to see Miss Julia Ki ilson play the callous adven- 
turess, because she did it so convincingly. She makes 
strides in her profession, playing better every year. I 
have heard her say, in speaking of a beautiful actress who 
disliked the stage, and left it some years ago to find hap- 
piness in domesticity, *‘ If she did not love her art, she did 
well to give it up.” Miss Neilson is devoted to her art, 
and is being rewarded for her unswerving loyalty to it. 
I never saw « more lovely creature than she looks in this 
new play. She has beauties enough to make a dozen 
women good-looking. 

Nigel. Hollingsworth (Mr, Alexander), two years be- 
fore the play opens, had a delirious passion for Belle (Miss 
Neilson), a woman whom he met abroad. He believed 


that he was the first to make a complete conquest of her; 
but when his money gave out she left him for a richer 
lover, and he then realized that he was but a brief episode 
in her short but stormy career. 

We find him at home with his mother and his ward 
Monica (Miss Fay Davis), trying to forget, in devotion to 
the one and romantic though tacit love to the other, the 
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events which have laid his heart waste. A cynical friend, 
Loftus Rupell, is visiting him. __ 

On this quiet party breaks, like a thunder-clap, the 
tiews of the marriage of Nigel's best friend, Brian Hol- 
lingsworth. He arrives, bringing his lovely bride, beg- 
ing Nigel to intercede with his father, Sir Mostyn. 

igel looks at the young wife, and recognizes Belle. 
The lady herself is unabashed—she and shame have long 
been = Nigel, who is the Hollingsworths’ 
agent, decides at once to leave the place. 


He makes peace between father and son, and Belle is 
preparing to enjoy her new luxurious life, when the an- 
nouncement is made that Sir Mostyn is ruined. This 
puts an entirely new complexion upon the marriage. She 
is not slow to find out that Rupell, a very rich man, has 
conceived an admiration for her. The two black sheep 
arrange before long to pair off. In the fourth act*comes 
a strong situation—‘‘ strong” in more senses than one, but 
swallowed by the British matron without a grimace. 
Nigel gets wind of the projected elopement, and, while 
Brian and his father go up to town on business, he ap- 
pears at the Hollingsworths’, confronts Belle, threatening 
to kill her if she tries to join her lover. She defies him— 
for the nether millstone is soft, and coal white, beside this 
woman; he actually puts his hand to her throat and forces 
her to her knees. But he cannot kill her; the touch of 
his old love unstrings his tense verve, and he spares her 
life. At that moment Brian, iu the manner of stage hus- 
bands, returns. 

Though Nigel tells him the truth, Belle wheedles him 
into believing the opposite. She even accuses Nigel of 
the vilest intentions. For old friendship’s sake, Brian 
suffers him to depart. Belle again caresses and deceives 
her husband, gives him a sleeping-drauglit, and while he 
lies on the sofa unconscious, signals to Rupell, and disap- 
pears with him through the window—in the usual stage- 
elopement costume, a dinner gown, and without a hat. 

The last act is, of course, only a clearing up. The dirt 
is shovelled into a corner, and Nigel and Rosies come to 
an understanding. 

Mr. Harry Irving played Rupell with great cleverness. 
1 had no ides that he could be so good. The réle, how- 
ever, is a revolting one, and the whole play leaves an un- 
wholesome impression. 

Miss Davis was charming, in a quiet way, but her part 
did not give her great talents scope. E. E. B. 





Will it 


7} LECTRICITY is certainly a handmaiden. 
_4 button women’s boots next? At the Astoria it heats 
a lady’s curling-tongs for ber, and this without other 
trouble than that of running ber tongs into a hole in the 


wall especially prepared toreceive them. Some spring is 
ieaiadien the irons go in, the electricity is turned on, and 
in seven minutes the irons are as hot as an alcohol-lamp 
could make them. Even Mr. Bellamy never thought of 
this! 


Not in years has any work which a young woman could 
carry with her into the drawing-room been more attractive 
than that which makes use, on embroidered candle-shades, 
mouchoir-cases, and the like, of the little paillettes now so 
much in fashion. A tray with its two dozen or more 
small boxes filled with paillettes of different shades, and all 
glittering in the light, is a fascinating study in color; and 
a pretty hand poised above it or lowered to catch a tiny 
spangle on the needle’s point has another and a distinct 
charm of its own. 

If only the golf stocking could now go down before the 
paillette! Has any one seen a pretty woman who could 
hold her own before the click of steel needles and the 
ugliness of coarse woollen hose suspended from her 
hands? Why any woman should persist in making the 
stockings before her guests is a mystery to every one of 
her admirers, except, perhaps, to the man who hopes for 
the joy of wearing a particular pair. 

With a golf stocking and steel needles the daintiest 
and loveliest woman becomes at once an incongruous note 
in a pretty drawing-room, A cup of tea with her loses 
half its charm, and the poetry of the fireside disappears. 
The soft and fluffy wools used for babies’ blankets and 
afghans do not produce this inbarmony of tone. They are 
rather becoming to the woman who handles them, and 
produce a certain impression of delicacy and refinement. 

Some twenty-odd years ago, when the Morris greens and 
yellows first came into fashion, women found them- 
selves in possession of working materials which added 
greatly to their powers of fascination. So instinctively 
was this recognized, and to such lengths was the idea 
carried, that the crewels were often chosen with particular 
reference to the prevailing shades of the room in which 
the woman worked while receiving her guests, and always 
with reference to the color of the dress she wore! A 
young woman of Boston won a great reputation from the 
way in which she was accustomed to arrange her crewels 
on a low table in her parlor. There was a careless and 
artistic touch about them not easily reproduced. To the 
visitor arriving during her absence it suggested the beauty 
of her occupation, and the impression of her having only 
abandoned it for the moment. But since those days, and 
until the introduction of the tray filled with spangles, no- 
thing so becoming as an occupation for the idle woman has 
been seen. 


The Doe Ye Next Thynge Society always aims to give 
its annual fair new features of interest. This year it was 
held as a country festival, at Sherry’s. Under a shed 
thatched with straw refreshments were served, while at 
the booths about the room Jeading members of the com- 
mittee sold a bewildering array of pretty things. 

To make the picture complete, these young women were 
dressed in caps and fichus, with flowered print dresses 
trimmed with lace and looped over under-petticoats, af- 
ter an old English fashion. 

At four o’clock some twenty children, dressed as flow- 
ers and vegetables, danced to great applause. The grab- 
bags, provided for their delectation afterward, were car- 
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ried about in milk-pails suspended from a wooden mn 
resting on a young girl's ulder. We have all D 
made Familiar with the fashion of this yoke by pictures 
of English aud Dutch life. On the second evening of the 
fair books signed by their authors were auctioned. 

This society, which was founded in 1886 and incorpor- 
ated in 1895, has for its object work among the poor, and 
its annual report shows from what depths of degradation 
many families have been saved. Its officers are Miss 
Annette B. Boardman, Miss Margaret L. Clarkson, Miss 
Eweretta Kernochan, Miss Madeleine L. R. Satterlee, and 
Miss Alice D. Clarkson. 


The Decorative Art Society is reviving the old Italian 
cut-work, which was brought to such perfection between 
the years 1550 and 1750. ost interesting examples of it 
are now to be seen in the society’s Christmas exhibit. 
This cut-work is made by marking various squares and 
figures on white linen, button-holing the edges, and filling 
the spaces with lace stitches or embroidery. The society 
has used it for the decoration of sideboard covers, doilies, 
table covers, and hangin 

The loyal directors of this organization are constantly 
searching for new examples of needle-work to be used as 
models by their workers, even going so far as to lend their 
own possessions to be copied. Their spirit is one which 
can hardly fail of winning encomiums. It differs slight- 
ly from that of the masculine art-collector. He, for in- 
stance, has been kuown at times to refuse to consider the 
purchase of a bit of bric-A-brac at which the public had 
been permitted to gaze! 

A certain standard of excellence has always been pre- 
served in the work shown by this society, while much of 
it has great beauty, both that from original designs and 
that copied from Portuguese and Italian models. The 
Christmas shopper ought not to miss the present exhibi- 
tion. She will find nothing there which another would 
not be glad to possess. 

There are now some six thousand contributors to the 
society, none of whom is required to pay dues on the re- 
cejpt of her work. Only ten per cent. is charged for the 
sale of their contributions. 


A serious crisis has arrived in the affairs of the school 
at Poona, established by the Pundita Ramabuai for the 
benefit of the child widows of India. 

The ten years during which a great number of persons 
were pledged to the support of this institution are nearly 
ended, — various problems confront the Ramabai Asso- 
ciation. Religious questions and complications have arisen, 
necessitating, perhaps, a future change of policy, and in or- 
der that the views of old contributors may be sounded on 
the subject these four questions have been submitted to 
them: 

How many circles are intending to disband in March, 
1898? How many circles and individuals would continue 
their support should the school be continued on a secular 
basis? How many would help support the school should 
it become distinctively Christian in its character? How 
many would help support it whether Christian and un- 
sectarian, sectarian, or secular? 

When this school was first founded it was agreed that 
it should be non-sectarian in character, although Ramabai 
herself had adopted the Christian religion. But an earnest 
advocate like herself of any belief is not likely to be luke- 
warm about any matter so vital to her as a religious creed, 
more especially when the creed is one to which she is a 
convert. But it must not be forgotten she is in India, 
surrounded by those who love the religion which she has 
abandoned with a fanatical fervor not often known among 
us. Such a people must of necessity be quick to detect 
the first growth among them of any influence adverse to 
their beliefs, and be fierce in their opposition to it. All 
these things make the present condition of the Sharada 
Sadan one of vital moment. 


The translation of Mr. Seidl’s orchestra from the Opera- 
House to the Astoria has had at least one desirable result 
—no one now talks in the boxes. The voices,at any rate, 
do not reach the ears of those who are on the floor. 


Still another new position has been opened for women. 
On every floor in some of the large new hotels a woman 
is now required whose business it is to sit in her parlor 
and receive those among the guests of the hotel who, as 
strangers, need to be directed about their purchases—about 
the best milliners, dress and boot makers, manicures, etc. 
For this she receives a liberal allowance (few working- 
women ever clear half as much). All ber living expenses 
are paid, she has every other evening to herself, and her 
meals are served in her room, so that all unnecessary pub- 
licity is spared her. 

The new hotel, the department store, and the bicycle 
have really done a great deal for women, after all. 


The piano used on the stage at the Bagby Concert 
recently, when “ Adelaide,” from the German of Hugo 
Miller, was given for the first time, with Mr. David Bisp- 
ham as Beethoven, had been lent by Mr. Morris Steinert, 
of New Haven, whose collection of musical instruments is 
famous. 

On the sounding-board of this instrument the following 
inscription is seen: ‘‘ Nannette Streicher, née Stein, Wien, 
1816.” Madame Streicher was the daughter of the cele- 
brated piano-maker John Andreas Stein, of Augsburg, 
and was the builder of this instrument. She was an inti- 
mate friend of Beethoven, and it is said that this instru- 
ment was loaned by her to the great composer during his 
stay in his summer retreat in Baden. 


Mrs. William Whiting, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, has 
for a year or more been collecting curios from various 
and remote parts of the world, in order to contribute them 
at the last toa fair held in her house for the benefit of the 
Holyoke Hospital. 

This proves a spirit of pure disinterestedness. To have 
sold the entire collection unbroken and as the ‘“ Whiting 
Collection,” contributing the proceeds to the hospital, 
would not have robbed the institution, while it enhanced 
her glory. But to be willing to scatter a collection made 
with infinite pains proves a generosity and modesty not 
often encountered. 

Women are capable of this sort of beautiful self-denial, 
and to themselves they never label it thus. They love to 
make sacrifices for charity’s sake. 
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PRESIDENT “PRO TEM.” 


\ HAT’S this spell that’s late o'er clubdom, 
Holding women in its thrall? 
Members come, but do not linger; 
Many do not come at all. . 
Subjects deep are briefly treated, 
Papers hurried—talks cut down; 
Strictest rules are disregarded, 
Without chairman’s lightest frown. 











Has the pendulum swung backward? 
Is club interest on the wane? 
Nay,—’'tis that a sweeter frenzy 
Holds the members in its chain. 
All the clubs are all united, 
All on one great study bent, 
Children’s Day at every mecting ;— 
Santa Claus is president! 
M. H. W. 


CLUB VALUE. 


The better adjustment of club value is one of the hope- 
ful signs of the times. 

A few years ago a woman was eager to claim member- 
ship in a dozen or more clubs; to-day she betrays an 
anxiety to explain her reasons if she confesses alliance 
with four or five. It is noticeable, too, that many clubs 
are shortening their sessions of meeting, beginning in 
November and ending in April, instead of October and 
May, as formerly. In the big department clubs of the 
large cities once a month is growing to be the usual allot- 
ment of general meetings, the departments in many cases 
convening not oftener. In Boston, Baltimore, Jersey 
City, and other places this is done. Chiropean of Brook- 
lyn holds but one club meeting a month, and the Wo- 
man’s Club of the same city, one of the oldest and largest 
in the country, shows signs of the same tendency. 

This conserving of club energy and effort is to be en- 
couraged. Clubs should develop in women the highest 
qualifications for the work they find to do in life, not 
merely the power to create more clubs, or even to secure 
the greatest perfection of those already in existence. 
These organizations, it is being discovered, are most vai- 
uable when contributory rather than aggressive in the 
world’s economy. 


PLAN OF CLUB WORK. 


The following programme of club work for the cur- 
rent year is from the Warren Chapter, D. A. R., of Mon- 
mouth, Lilinois. The meetings open with the singing of 
one of the national songs, following which, to the roll-call 
by the secretary, each member responds with a patriotic 
sentiment. The year’s study is upon Colonial Settlements. 
At each meeting, after the two papers, items of interest 
pertaining to the colonies are contributed by members of 
the Chapter. The meetings are held monthly from Sep- 
tember to April inclusive. A fine reference list is included 
in the calendar. In the little volume, too, is a list of the 
members’ ancestors, with the State of which each one was a 
native. Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Hanley. 


Sept. 9.—The Settlement of the Virginia Colony, 1607 
New York, 1614. 

Oct. 7.—The Settlement of New Jersey, 1617 
Massachusetts Colony, 1620. 


Settlement of 
Settlement of the 


Nov. |.—The Settlement of the New Hampshire Colony, 1623. 
land's Settlement, 1632 and 1634 at St. Marys 

Dee. 2.—The Settlement of Rhode Island, 1636. 
Connecticut Colony by the Dutch, 1638; by 
nists, 1636, 

Jan. 6.—Settlement of Pennsylvania, 1688. 
aware, 1635. 

Feb. 3.—The Settlement of the North Carolina Colony, 1663, 
ment of the Sonth Carolina Colony, 1670. 

Mar. 3.—The Settlement of the Georgia Colony, 1733. 

Apr. 7.—Annual Meeting. 


Mary- 


Settlement of the 
the Massachusetts Colo- 


The Settlement of Del- 


Settle- 


THE MICHIGAN STATE FEDERATION MEETING. 


One hundred and fifty-eight delegates, representing 
ninety-seven different clubs throughout the State, besides 
a large number of interested club women, attended re- 
cently, at Saginaw, the three days’ session of the third 
annual meeting of the Michigan State Federation. The 
Federation was especially fortunate in its choice of an as- 
sembly-hall, having secured for the convention the beau- 
tiful quarters of the Masonic Temple, an ideal place for 
such a purpose. On the platform were massed in most 
effective profusion palms and large bunches of chrysan- 
themums and roses, which greens and flowers were set 
against a last background of the American flag. The main 
audience-room, which with its galleries seated nearly one 
thousand persons, was well filled at each session. 

The retiring president, Mrs. Charles Fox, of Detroit, 
occupied the chair. Mrs. Fox is a parliamentarian of 
more than State reputation, and conducted the proceed- 
ings with her usual admirable fairness, dignity, and 
knowledge of the requirements of a presiding officer. 
Only a few unimportant changes were made in the con- 
stitution of the Federation, this work having been careful- 
ly gone through with at the annual meeting in Detroit 
last year. 

A significant feature of the programme was that all 
papers and addresses, with the exception of one, were de- 
livered by members of the Federation. The excellence 
of the programme rendered is a high compliment to Mich- 
igan club women. Some of the topics discussed were: 
‘*Our Educational System,” ‘‘The Relation of Women 
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to our State Charitable Institutions,” “‘The Relation of 
the Club to the City,” ‘‘ How Shall a Busy Housekeeper 
Find Time for the Club?” ‘‘ How Shall a Busy Club Wo- 
man Find Time for her Housekeeping?” ‘‘ Hospitality,” 
and an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Art for Women’s Clubs.” 
As will be seen, from the titles, the trend of the papers 
was educational, and the voices of the speakers were 
raised in almost every instance to urge club women to 
larger effort in civic and philanthropic work. This is in 
accord with the feeling that animates most club women 
at the present time; that simply literary work for a club 
to-day is too egoistic, and well exemplifies the motto of 
the Michigan Federation: ‘ Give to the world the best you 
have, and the best will come back to you.” 

Under the auspices of the federation is conducted a lec- 
ture course for the clubs, to which are sent throughout 
the year valuable papers written by club women, These 
are intended for use on the ‘ Reciprocity days,” which 
are also a feature of the Michigan federated clubs. The 
report from this committee was most encouraging, and it 
is believed that during the coming year its work will 
prove more than ever before a valuable aid. 

The election of a new president to succeed Mrs. Fox, 
whose term of office had expired, was part of the business 
of the session, Mrs. Anna A. Palmer, of Saginaw, the first 
vice-president, being elected to that office. Mrs. Palmer, 
whose picture is presented in this issue of the Bazar, 
has long been prominently identified with work in the 
public schools of Saginaw. She is a member of the 
Board of Education of one of the divisions into which the 
State is divided. The choice of the Federation was unani- 
mous, and it is felt that under her excellent leadership 
there will be no going backward from the equally excel- 
lent managensent of the retiring president, Mrs. Fox. Sag- 
inaw club women put themselves on record as hostesses 
of the Federation. Their hospitality was as liberal and 
persistent as it was genuine and altogether delightful. 


THE READING CLUB OF JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS. 


A most honorable distinction has been conferred upon 
the Ladies’ Reading Club of Junction City, Kansas. 
Some few women’s clubs of the country have achicved 
club-houses by hard and persistent effort, but, so far as is 
known, no other club than this now written of has ever 
had a club-house presented to it. It is an honor that re- 
flects as much credit upon the recipient as upon the giver, 
for to be accounted worthy of such a splendid gift stands 
for much 

The Reading Club deserves this bountiful recognition of 
a long period of usefulness. For twenty-two years the 
club has been a power in the community at Junction 
City, working modestly but faithfully, and in the inter- 
ests of education and intellectuality. It was an apprecia- 
tion of the club’s direct and indirect influence that in- 
spired Captain Bertrand Rockwell, a prominent citizen of 
Junction City, to his most generous act of providing it 
with a permanent home, that it might continue and in- 
crease its fine work in the community. 

** 1 believe,” said the donor, in his presentation address, 
*‘ that it [the club] is assured a long and vigorous exist- 
ence; that it will outlive its present membership, and 
continue to be an important factor for good. It has long 
seemed fitting to me that such a club as this should have 
a permanent home of its own; that such a house would 
add not only to the dignity of its members, but to their 
ability to work on the lines chosen. I believe it will cdn- 
tribute to our loyalty to Junction City and to our much 
misrepresented Kansas.” 


As will be seen by the accompanying picture, the club- 
house is a most attractive one. It is built of native stone 
quarried at Junction City, the coping that encloses the 
grounds being of broken - faced rock, with stone walls 
leading to the entrance. The building is divided into 
vestibule, auditorium, and library. Broad stone steps 
lead to the loggia, which has low archways of carved 
stone on two sides. The interior is complete in every 
detail. Polished floors and wood-work, cathedral glass 
windows, door knobs and hinges of burnislied brass, at- 
test to its careful finish. The walls are finished in a pale 
rose tint, and handsomely globed electric lights shed their 
soft glow where needed. The beautiful whole was for- 
mally presented to its future owners in September last, 
the occasion naturally being one of special festivity. A 
wealth of flowers and potted plants, with Empire wreaths 
of soft greenery tied with red—the club’s color—festooned 
on the walls, converted the rooms into a bower of loveli- 
ness. In a felicitous speech, Captain Rockwell made 
over the title, the president, Mrs. Newell F. Greene, hap- 
pily responding. The auditorium is 37 x 38 feet in di- 
mension, but is capable of quick enlargement to take in 
the library, from which it is separated by a rolling parti- 
tion. This apartment is 16 x 21 feet in size, and the com- 
bined space makes a most spacious and attractive assem- 
bly-room. 

From a charter membership of thirteen, the Reading 
Club has increased to fifty-three, its present count. It 
meets weekly, on Thursday afternoons, a musical section 
conducting a semi-monthly evening meeting. In addition 
to this music committee there are a standing library, 
programme, and an auditing committee. A varied pro- 
gramme is outlined for the current club year. Time is 
given at each meeting to a continuous study of Keats, 
alternating with a carefully arranged biographical study 
of the nineteenth century. 

Other officers of the club, besides the president, are, vice- 
president, Mrs. Charles K. Raber; recording secretary, 
Mrs. J. Vance Humphrey; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
J. G. D. Campbell; treasurer, Mrs. Alfred C. Pierce ; 
business manager, Mrs. Bertrand Rockwell; librarian, 
Mrs. William H. White; assistant librarian, Mrs. Thomas 
W. Dorn. 


THE JERSEY CITY WOMAN’S CLUB. 


The Jersey City Woman's Club is one of the large and 
influential organizations of the country. Its object, as 
stated in its constitution, is ‘‘to awaken interest in sub- 
jects which especially concern women; to stimulate in- 
quiry in questions of public significance, and to promote 
effort toward social and educational advancement.” Its 
membership is practically unlimited, protected by require- 
ments of its governing policy. Organized in 1894 with 
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twenty-six charter members, its list now reaches nearly 
one hundred and fifty. 

Its first president, Miss Cecilia Gaines, stepped from 
that office last year to the head of the State Federation, 
Mrs. Alice May Scudder, the present president, is a club 
woman of wide experience, and admirably fitted for the 
complex duties which accompany her position. Mrs, 
Scudder is a member of the Executive Committee of So- 
rosis of New York, of the Colonial Dames of New Jersey, 
and of the National Society of New England Women of 
New York City. Educated at Packer Institute, Brooklyn, 
identified largely with the club interests of New York, 
and with home affiliations in Jersey City, Mrs. Scudder 
unites the influence of all these citics in her point of view 
as a club president. 

The club does its work under seven departments, those 
of Education, Woman’s Exchange, Philanthropy, Health 
Protective, Literature, Music and Art. The regular club 
meetings are held at balf past three o'clock in the after- 
noon of the first Thursday in each month from October to 
May, inclusive. In addition, the Education and Literature 
committees hold extra meetings during exch month. One 
or two noticeable regulations are that one guest may not 
attend more than two social meetings the same year, and 
that upon the first appearance of a newly elected member, 
she shall rise to be welcomed by the president and intro- 
duced to the club. There is no initiation fee, the annual 
dues being three dollars. 

An interestifg feature of the club is its monthly paper, 
entitled Our Club Outlook. This is in charge of a regular- 
ly appointed editor, Miss Ada Davenport Fuller, serving 
just now in that capacity. The paper is a well-got-up 
sheet of four pages, magazine size, and contains current 
news of the club, with other matter of interest to its 
members. 

The Woman’s Club co-operates energetically in any plan 
for the furtherance of the best interests of Jersey City, It 
was instrumental in starting a city woman's exchange, 
and within a fortnight has been the promoter of a free 
kindergarten association in Jersey City. The club mem- 
bership is drawn from among the most intelligent and 
representative women of the city, and its power in even 
so large a community is markedly and helpfully felt. 
The other officers of the club, besides the president, are— 
first vice - president, Emma W. Newbury; second vice- 
president, Jane V. Horsley; recording secretary, Mary 
Abercrombie Haight; corresponding secretary, Florence 
De Hart, M. D.; Federation secretary, Ada Davenport 
Fuller; treasurer, Clara Southmayd Weart ; auditor, Phebe 
Palmer; honorary vice-president, Cecilia Gaines, 


AN UNUSUAL CLUB. 


So far as is known to the present writer, Minneapolis 
has the distinction of having the first physical-culture 
club in the country. This as distinguished from many 
classes in this line. The Students’ Club frankly avows 
its effort to be for the greatest development of the health 
and personal appearance of its members, rightly esti- 
mating that physical excellence should hold an important 
place in educational enterprises. Its membership is made 
up of women interested in the object of the club, and as 
willing to work as to be interested. It is entirely non- 
professional, and has no dues, levies being made on vote 
of the club for necessary expenses. The club meets fort- 
nightly from October to May, the programme of each 
meeting being, first, exercise for grace and suppleness; 
second, sesthetic exercises; third, health exercises; fourth, 
general contribution of brief talks on health. Each mem- 
ber is required to promise to practise her exercises at 
least three minutes night and morning. The ability to 
breathe properly, the erect and healthful carriage of the 
body, the bright eye and elastic step of these women, 
many of whom are mothers of large families, must well 
repay them for their comparatively small amount of daily 
hard work. The club is not tied to any one system of 
physical culture, but has made up its plan out of the best 
from the Delsarte (French), Turner (German), Swedish 
movement, health (Scotch), and Ralston (American) sys- 
tems. The requirements of the president and vice-presi- 
dent of the club are somewhat different from those of 
these officers generally. The president must be able to 
lead the club artistically in the art of both physical and 
vocal culture, and the vice-president must be fitted to act 
similarly in the absence of the first officer, rather serious 
and unusual demands to make of club officers. 


The picture of the president of the Students’ Club, Mrs. 
William C. Foster, which is shown on the next page, 
needs little emphasis as to her suitability for her office. 
Mrs, Foster is a Southern woman, a native of Alabama, 
and exemplifies in her personality those gracious gifts 
which nature seems to delight to bestow upon the daugh- 
ters of the South, not omitting a rich contralto voice. A 
prominent society woman in her city, Mrs. Foster is also 
an interested club woman, active in organizations work- 
ing on more abstract lines than making the best of one’s 
self physically. At the recent congress of the Woman’s 
Council of Minneapolis, a city Federation of which the 
Bazar readers are soon to hear more, Mrs. Foster's pa- 
per on the ‘‘ Social Relations between Teachers and Par- 
ents” was one of the strongest and most logical presented 
in the educational department. The entire list of the 
club's officers, besides Mrs. Foster, includes Miss Jennie 
McKusick, vice-president; Mrs. H. R. Ensign, secretary 
and treasurer ; Mrs. Horace V. Winchell, delegate to State 
Federation; and Mrs. Neal Farnham, delegate to Woman's 
Council. 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


AT THE RECENT MEETING Of the Executive Board of the 
New York State Federation, perhaps the most interesting 
thing to the Federation at large that was decided was the 
place of meeting of the next convention. This, it is settled, 
shall be in New York, for though it was here that the Fed- 
eration was established, as yet no annual meeting has been 
held in this city. Some pressing important business was 
disposed of in the way of getting the new constitution and 
by-laws in quick shape to be sent out in response to the ap- 
plications for membership which constantly come in. The 
proceedings of the Federation meeting at Syracuse will 
also be edited and printed as soon as possible. Some plans 
of the Executive Board in relation to the work of the Fed- 
eration through the year were discussed, but were not suf- 
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ficiently advanced to be announced. This will be done 
in a short time 


A REPRESENTATIVE CLUB WOMAN of western New York 
is Mrs. Charles M. Dow, of Jamestown. It is probably as 
the presiding officer of the New Century Art Club of that 
pretty city in the western tier that Mrs. Dow chiefly pre- 
fers to be known, the interests of this organization being 
especially close to her. The Art Club meets twice a month 
through the club season, and is a progressive and brilliant 

ssociation of women. Most of its members have trav- 
elled extensively abroad, and having seen many of the 
world’s masterpieces of art, are able to contribute and ex 
tract special interest: from the meetings. Mrs. Dow is a 
member of the Executive Board of the Fortnightly Club 
and chairman of a committee in the Mozart Club, two 
other organizations, and has only just retired from ser- 
vice on the directors’ board of the State Federation. 





MRS. ANNA A. PALMER, 
President of the Michigan Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Mrs. Dow’s ability as a writer, as shown in the Je- 
uls of Chautauqua, from her pen, has procured for her 
honorary membership in the Scribblers’ Club of Buf 


A MEETING OF THE New York AND Vicrnrry Branch of 
the Ingham Alumne Association was held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. J. D Bryant, 66 West Thirty fifth Street, 
New York, on November 27. Ingham University, bet 
ter known as Leroy Seminary, was located at Leroy, 
New York, and deserves to rank as a pioneer school in 
the higher education of women. Founded by the Ing 
ham sisters in 1835, it was for many years prosperous 
and influential, graduating more than five hundred pu 
pils. Through a series of misfortunes the property fell 
into the hands of a wealthy resident of Leroy, who in 
1896 died, bequeathing it to Yale University. The mat- 
ter is now in liquidation, and the finely equipped build 
ings and grounds are falling into decay. The object of 
the Alumne Association is ‘‘ to keep alive the memory of 
Ingham University, which for more than half a century 
was a strong power for the uplifting and higher educa 
tion of women; also to aid in preventing the degrada- 
tion of the university property, and to promote fraternal 
relations between members of the Ingham alumne.” 
Twenty-five ladies were present at the recent meeting, 
and a most enjoyable afternoon was spent reviving old 
memories and planning for future usefulness. Since its 
organization in 1886 the association has had four presi 
dents—Mrs. C. C. Dilse, of Brooklyn; Mrs. 8. 8. Hanford, 
of New York; Miss J. A. Kempshall, of Brooklyn; and 
the present head, Mrs. A. K. Wing, of Brooklyn. Its list 
of membership counts more than one hundred, and it is 
federated in the State Federation 


THe cLUB women or Brooxiyx, New York, are 
much interested now in the discussion of 
a plan to provide a general club-house 
for the many woman's organizations and 
societies of that city Whiie this idea 
is not new to that side of Greater New 
York, it has taken a new impetus lately 
under the auspices of the Fort Greene 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, whose regent is Mrs. Henry 
Earle. This chapter has sent out a circu 
lar to forty-two clubs and associations, ask- 
ing that delegates be sent to a meeting to 
be held at the residence of Mrs. Earle on 
December 27, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the plan in all its ramifications. Mrs. 
Karle says that, from the replies that she 
has received, there is evidently a strong 
sentiment in favor of such a general club 
home, and it is confidently expected that 
the meeting will develop a definite plan of 
action Brooklyn club women are some- 
what conservative; but when a decision is 
taken, they are both progressive and prompt 
in ratifying it. The idea of aclub building 
hag been in the air among Brooklyn clubs 
for some time, the dean of such societies, 
the large and long-established Woman's 
Club, having more than once expressed it- 
self in favor of such an enterprise. That 
it is much needed cannot be denied, and 
already in the mind's eye of club women 
at the east end of the big bridge there looms 
in tangible evidence a fair and spacious 
building, with convenient, attractive, and 
well-ventilated meeting-rooms, which shall 
be dedicated to their use. 
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MRS. CHARLES M. DOW, 
President of the New Century Art Club of Jamestown, New York. 


THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the National 
American Woman's Suffrage Association will be held in the 
Columbia Theatre, Washington, D. C., beginning Febru- 
ary 14, and ending February 19, 1898. This meeting will 
be of special interest and significance, as it will be the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first convention ever held to 
demand equal rights for women. The call is signed by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Anna 





MRS. WILLIAM C. FOSTER, 
President of the Students’ Club of Minneapolis. 


H. Shaw, Rachel Avery, Harriet Taylor Upton, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Carrie Chapman Catt, Laura Clay, and 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 


InN A REMOTE PART OF CoLORADO, five hundred miles 
from Denver, in a region distinguished for the most fa- 
mous snow-slides of the country, lies the little mining 
town of Silverton. Even its rocky fastnesses, however, 
have not been able to shut out the gentle and permeating 
influences of the club movement. The Woman's Club of 
Silverton was founded in April last at a meeting called 





CLUB-HOUSE OF THE LADIES’ READING CLUB OF JUNCTION CITY, 


together by Mrs. Edward G. Stoiber, who afterward be- 
came the first president of the club. With the enterprise 
which made the club possible in a community so far from 
the centre of things, the Woman's Club pene became 
federated in both the State and General federations, and 
is now fully launched on a prosperous career. It does its 
work under four committees—Art and History, Current 
Topics, Literature, and Social Science. The arrangement 
of its meetings seems a little unusual to an Eastern club 
woman, but is suited to the environment of the club. 
The regular meetings are held on the first and third 
Saturdays of each month, from April to December, 
at half past two o'clock in the afternoon, the annual 
meeting being set down for the first Saturday in July, 
a date upon which, in most clubs east of the Alle- 
ghanies, it would be found very difficult to get a quo- 
ram. Through the courtesy of the Gentlemen’s Club 
of Silverton, one of the rooms in its club-house is 





MRS. ALICE MAY SCUDDER, 
President of the Woman's Club of Jersey City. 


set aside for the fortnightly use of the Woman's Club. 
This is a pretty civility that has been more than once 
duplicated under similar circumstances in other places. 
The object.of the elub Sadmirably express Lt.is ‘‘ the 
union of congenial minds fer study, d ons, and the 
advancement of good in such practical ways as may from 
time to time be presented fo the notice of the society.” 
The club flower is the columbine, which grows in pro- 
fusion around the little city, and its motto, ‘* Resolved to 
Win,” is a most appropriate one. The officers of the club, 
besides the president, are—vice-president, Mrs. B. A. Taft; 
secretary, Mrs. E. Reaviey); treasurer, Mrs. H. Stark- 
weather. Mrs. Stoiber belongs to a family of capable 
club women, her sister, Mrs. Esther Allan Jobes, of the 
Woman's Club of Spokane, Washington, having attained 
a reputation far outside her own city. 


A NEW WOMAN'S CLUB started this season in Saratoga, 
New York, is devoted to the study of whist. Mrs. Gearge 
C. Church, of that place, is the founder, an office which 
her expert knowledge of the game made natural. The 
membership, limited to sixty, is full, with a waiting-list, 
so rapidly did the purpose of the club appeal to Saratoga 
women. The club meets weekly,on Monday afternoons, 
and is already a member of the Woman's National Whist 
League. With the characteristic enterprise that seems 
to be imbibed with the waters of the Spa, the Saratoga 
Whist Club is planning to present itself as the hostess 
of that distinguished body at the first congress of the 
national association, in Philadelphia next April. New 
York club women know what delightful hospitality Sara- 
toga club women can offer, the summer meeting of the 
New York Federation in 1896 remaining one of the red- 
letter days in the history of that organization. If a sug- 
gestion is permissible to the Executive Board of the Wo- 
man’s National Whist League, it would be to accept, by 
all means, the invitation which will be 
extended to it next April. The Saratoga 
club uses as its authority the little text- 
book put out by Mrs. Thomas H. Andrews, 
president of the national league, The 
officers of the club are—president, Mrs. 
M. B. Payne ;-vice-president, Mrs. C. 8. 
Grant; secretary, Miss I. Ritchie; trea- 
surer, Miss Agnes L. Putnam. 


THE ANNUAL TEA of the Town and 
Country Club of New York city has come 
to be a much-anticipated feature of that 
useful organization. Held usually on No- 
vember 3C, the date of the founding of 
the club, it was this year transferred, for 
reasons of convenience, to December 6. 
The handsome rcoms of the club were fill- 
ed with a large assemblage of members 
and guests, which included many of New 
York’s best known women, socially and 
artistically. A loan collection of works 
of women artists was arranged in the 
large dining-room, from which the tables 
were removed for the purpose. Nearly 
twenty-five artists were represented in the 
exhibition, among whom were Mrs. Rosi- 
na Eminet Sherwood, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 
Nichols, Mrs. Ella Condee Lamb, Mrs. 
Esther L. Coffin, Mrs. E. M. Scott, and 
others of equal repute. The Town and 
Country is unique in the city in its spe- 
cial field, and its increasing membership 
demonstrates at once its service and its 
individual value. 


KANSAS. Marcaret Hamitton WELCH. 

















SUPPLEMENT 


GLOVES. 
T is an established fact that the well. 
dressed woman is always careful to have 
dainty shoes, handkerchiefs, angegloves, and 
from a stand-point of expense the greatest 
of the three is gloves. Good shoes may be 
worn for several] months, and handkerchiefs 
will, if one keeps a large supply on hand, 
last a long while. The length of time that 
a pair of gloves will endure depends on the 
habits of the wearer. The woman who, as 
she leaves her house, jerks her gloves on in a 
hurry,and, on returning home, rolls them into 
a tight ball and throws them in her drawer, 
to lie there until they are again needed, will 
find that the abused articles are soon stretch- 
ed out of shape, that the seams are strained to 
splitting, and that many buttons are either 
gone entirely or hang by one or two long- 
suffering threads. 

It is never an economy to buy cheap 
gloves. They should always be the best of 
their kind, and then be well cared for by the 
owner. For walking, shopping, and travel- 
ling, nothing is more durable than dog-skin 
gloves. With the heavily stitched backs and 
large buttons, they are extremely stylish, and 
are in keeping with heavy jackets and tailor- 
made gowns. For dress occasions a lighter 
quality of kid is correct, and it may be un- 
dressed or glacé. Light gloves should be 
wrapped in a single piece of tissue-paper 
when not in use. Before wearing them for 
the first time, all gloves should have their 
buttons tightened Afterwards they must 
be carefully watched, for with these articles 
of dress the adage proves particularly true 
that ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine”; and when 
it becomes necessary for these stitches to be 
taken, the beauty of the glove is gone 

A pair of gloves should be taken off the 
hand carefully and slowly, their fingers gen- 
tly pulled jato shape, and then they must be 
laid away palm to palm and at full length 
ina box ercase. She who has hitherto been 
careless about these details will find that an 
observance of them will greatly lessen the 
number of times in which she finds it neces 
sary to pay a visit to her glove-merchant. 
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Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


| Costs Less than ONE 


Teiout. CERT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 











HARPER'S 


A CLOSE RELATIONSHIP. 
HE relationship which the baking pow- 
ders bear towards our health is coming 
to be appreciated. 

There is no doubt that the indigestion and 
eh ag of which many Americans com- 
plain are caused by the indiscriminate use 
of the alum baking powders. These baking 
powders, from their lower price, from the 
persistency with which they are advertised 
as pure cream-of-tartar powders, have come 
to be sold from almost every grocery. 

That alum baking powders are unwhole- 
some is a fact as well established as that ar- 
senic is a poison. There must accordingly 
be the greatest care exercised by the house- 
wife to keep them from ker food. A chem- 
ical analysis only will expose their true 
character. Even the price at which they 
are sold is no longer a mark to identify 
them. 

There is certain safety in the use of the 
well-known brand, Royal Baking Powder. 
The Royal is not only certified by the Gov- 
ernment Chemist free from alum and from 
all adulteration, but every housewife feels 
confident of its purity. It is made from 
chemically pure cream of tartar, and is ac- 
tually an anii-dyspeptic, promoting diges- 
tion and adding to the wholesomeness of the 
food.— Dining-Room Magazine 
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For Xmas Presents 
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Candies sent everywhere by mail or express. 
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Your dealer should have it. 
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The Cooking-School Girl, 


no matter how adept, can make no better soups than may the beginner who uses 
« 


Extract ot BEEF 
as “stock.” It takes the place of the old fashioned soup-bone and gives to soups 
a flavor obtainable in no otherway. Notrouble or mysteryin its use. “Culinary 


Wrinkles” gives many recipes for soups, sauces, etc., and is mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. , 
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and all thrifty housewives 
should know the value of 


Singer 


They have every advantage claimed 
for other machines and many addi- 
tiona! points of excellence. 

The Singer Manufacturing Co. has 
offices in every city of the world; 
upon application to any of them a 
machine will be delivered to your 
home, and 


YOU CAN TRY IT FREE. 


The machines are either sold for 


cash or leased, as you may prefer, and old machines will be taken in 
Either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, with any style of cabinet. 


Singer Sewing Machines THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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There is nothing equal to an 


Allcock’s 


for a pain in the small of the back—in fact, anywhere. It 
works like magic, but, be sure you get “ Alicock’s.” 
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HARPER’S CATALOCUE 


Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of authors, will be 


by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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3 The shoe that is polished with Vici é 


g Leather Dressing looks new, looks 
> soft, looks comfortable, looks right. 3 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


¢ is the peer of all shoe polishes for $ 
> men’s, women’s andchildren’sshoes, 3 
2 as Vici Kid is the king of all leathers § 
. for style and wear. Ask your dealer. § 


An illustrated book of instruction ‘‘How to Buy 
nd Care for your Shoes,’’ mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ 


Che National Magazine 


Price 10c. On ALL News-STANpDs. 


Bright, Timely, and Entertaining 


A handsome, illustrated Magazine, containing the 
latest and best in American literature and art. 


The NATION AL has just established a new month- 
ly department called the 


National Question Class 


Fifteen questions on Art, Literature, and Current 
Topics are given each month, and FOUR PRIZES 
are awarded to the four best sets of answers. 

ee oe ee ee @ 


Every subscriber to the NATIONAL becomes a 
member of this class by merely writing for a certificate 
of entry. The search for the answers to the questions 
monthly is not only a pleasure, but an education. Moth- 


| ers should have their children try these contests. 


oeeeoeoe eee 
CLUB WOMEN will find their work and articles by 


| prominent women published in the monthly depart 


ment, conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazer, entitled “Club 
Women and their Work.” 


eeereeeeee 
Subscription, yearly, $1.00 
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THE W. W. POTTER CO., 
91 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, 


“Boss Dandy” Camera, °5 
The Best 
Holiday Gift 


for 
Young and Old. 


Send for sample copies. Your 
take the subse 


To give a rapid 
and widespread in 
troduction to the best 
4x5 Hand Camera 
yet produced, we of 
fer our newest model, 
The ‘Boss Dandy,”’ 
at the special price 
of @5. Fitted with 
rapid achromatic lens 
and improved shut- 
ter, all encased in black grain leather, making it the finest little 
camera for snap-shots, portraiture, and all-around use 





Send 2c. stamp fer catalogue of 
Manhattan Products of 
Cameras, Lenses, and Supplies for every purpose. 
Stamps not necessary Uf you mention HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD." 


BY 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


ROBERT'S SURPRISE, 


NSTEAD of reading any further now, Olive began to 

fold the sheets of this letter from the dead. She folded 
them accurately, as if much depended upon the precision 
of her work. She was sot thinking of anything she had 
been reading, save these words: ‘* You didn’t know who 
he was, did you?” Ah! Hadn’t she known? Had not 
the knowledge dwelt with her as a sort of under-conscious- 
ness? : 

How much does it require to kill a woman's love? Did 
she love that man now? She began to tremble as she 
lived over again that moment when she had laid hold of 
the burglar in Mr. Nawn's room. He had flung her from 
him, and she had fallen. The instant her hands’ had 
touched him, she had recognized him. The very fabric 
of his coat seemed to send a message through her fingers. 
She had had no suspicion until that instant. And she 
had loved him after that. She had carried this knowledge 
about with her ever since; and she had been able to con- 
ceal it from Robert when he came home that early morn 
ing. She had let him kiss her; more than that, she had 
been glad to be in his arms and to kiss him back again. 
She made excuses for him in her mind. Perhaps he look- 
ed upon his father’s money as, in a way, his money; and 
his father was so very close with him; and poor Robert 
must have been in a great strait. She had reasoned in 
that way, and had loved and pitied him. 

‘*T won't read any more now,” she thought; ‘‘ I'm con- 
fused. 1 have Robert's money—no, I have the money 
he expected to have. And I’m not his wife—and he will 
hate me. It isasif I stood between him and what he longs 
for. Oh, I can't understand it! I'll go back to the house. 
There are many things for me todo.” She began to re- 
trace her steps 

It is true that the love of some women takes a great 
deal of killing. Their ideal is so entangled with the real 
that it is almost impossible for them to disentangle it. 
You draw the real man as well as you can, and the spec- 
tator wonders that a woman could have loved such a be- 
ing. How can her love cling so? But don’t forget that 
it is not the man whom his acquaintances see who is so 
beloved. Was it the curl of his lip, the turn of his eye- 
brow, a tone of his voice, that made her invest him with 
the attributes she could love? Who can tell? When the 
mysteries of the universe are made clear, perhaps that 
mystery will be solved. Still, if the man be a good sort 
of fellow, though not at all the hero she fancied him to 
be, then her love may subside into a rather comfortable, 
humdrum friendship, and total shipwreck be averted. 

Olive walked slowly, holding the letter shut tightly 
within ber hand. She was surprised that her mind was 
at liberty to take in the early summer beauty of the country 
about ber. She noted how the brakes had unfolded since 
she had been on this path the last time; and that the oaks, 
instead of wearing little rolls of maroon-colored velvet, 
now had broad, glossy leaves. 

She stooped to pick one of the large ferns. When she 
raised herself she saw Robert coming along the narrow 
path towards her. She stopped instantly; she involun- 
tarily looked about to see if there were a tree near, against 
which she could lean. But there was not; so she stood 
straight and waited, the letter in one hand, the fern droop- 
ing from the other, 

Robert came forward quickly. He was evidently going 
to take her hand, but she made no movement, and he 
drew back a little, giving her a questioning glance. He 
was pale and worn, but his eyes were brilliant, and he 
was very handsome, his pallor perhaps adding to that dis- 
tinguished appearance which so markedly characterized 
him 

‘* So father is gone,” he said at last. 

** Yes.” Olive found herself examining the man before 
her with a new and remote interest, as if she were some 
one else, or as if he were some one else. 

‘I'm sorry it happened that I was away,” said Robert. 
There was no reply to this remark. Olive fancied that 
there was a sort of satisfaction mingled with the real 
solemnity on the face before her. ‘‘I was called away 
stiddenly,” he went on, ‘‘and as I might return immedi 
ately, L sent no word to any one.” There was no reply to 
this, either. Robert put his hands in his coat pockets, 
then took them out again. ‘It was a great shock to me,” 
he continued. ‘I saw the notice of the death in a Boston 
paper, and I came home; but it was only last night that I 
happened to look at the paper. It was sudden, wasn’t it? 
Father always seemed so well and strong, though he had 
aged some. Was the funeral to-day?” 

* Yes; at eleven this forenoon.” 

‘Tt was a great shock to me,” repeated Robert. Then 
he seemed to make an effort, and let bis eyes dwell on 
Olive’s face for an instant. ‘‘ You needn't be anxious,” 
he said, in a constrained voice. ‘‘I suppose that father 
left property enough, so that I can provide in some way 
for you and the boy—that is, if we think it best for you 
to have the boy. He'll be an expense to you. I sh'll do 
as well as I can, if father left funds enough. But of 
course you'll have to live in a very small way—a very 
small way. You may be able to find something to do to 
help along a little.” 

Olive raised the fern she was carrying and examined 
it closely; she actually saw the delicate fronds, But she 
was hardly thinking of anything—she heard what this 
man had just said. 

Robert looked at the brake, which waved slightly in 
the wind. He had an impulse to step forward and snatch 
the thing away, therefore he put his hands in his pockets 
again, ‘‘It was a great shock to me,” mechanically re- 
iterating his former words. 

Olive raised her eyes. Robert started as he met her 
glance; it was cold and clear and contemptuous. He had 
never seen contempt in those eyes before. “ Was it?” 
she asked. 


* Begun in Hauran's Bazan No, 98, Vol. XXX. 
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‘What do you mean?” quickly. “Of course it was! 
Father seemed. well when I saw him last.” 

Olive hesitated before she spoke again. Then she 
dropped the fern; she clasped her empty hand over the 
one that held the letter. “Things might better be plain 
between us,” she said. 

“Plain?” he echoed. ‘‘ Why, yes; I suppose you've 
been informed that the divorce has been granted. That’s 
all the affair that 1 know about. Father approved.” 

‘Yes; but it wasn’t the divorce.” 

“Not?” Robert grew yet more pale. But he stood 
steady and waited. 

* Your father told me something before he died.” 

‘But he couldn't stir nor speak, they said. What are 
you talking about? I don’t know what you're driving 
at,” ee ‘*You'd better speak plainly, if you want 
me to understand.” 

** Yes, I'll speak plainly. You came to your father’s 
room to take the gold he kept secreted. He tried to de- 
fend it—he rang the bell—you took the bell from him and 
hit him with it; he fell. | pode that, besides his fall, he 
had a‘stroke’—if that is any comfort to you—and you 
got the gold, save a few pieces that were scattered on the 

oor. Do I make you understand? Your father spelled 
out the words from the alphabet to me. He spelled,‘ It 
was Bob.’ Don’t you think.I knew what that meant?” 
The young man took a step forward, with a gesture as if 
he would grasp his companion’s arm. But she retreat- 
ed, and held up her empty hand. ‘ Were you going to 
touch me?” she asked, haughtily. ‘I have something 
more to say. I knew you that first time you tried to steal 
that gold. Good God! I loved you then! What was I 
that Fcould love you?—you!” 

A crimson so deep that it was almost black rose and 
covered Robert Nawn’s face. It subsided, leaving his 
face gray. ‘‘ Did he tell any one else?” he whispered. 
He glanced about him among the pines and maples. 
You spoke so loud. Did he tell any oue else? Does any 
one else know?” 

**T believe that I am the only person who knows.” 

“Why do you speak so loud?” anxiously, glancing 
about him again. 

‘My voice is low. 
crimes.” 

“That's it—that’s it,” eagerly. “I’m sure you 
wouldn't want anybody to know. I couldn't tell whether 
you suspected or not, that other time; but I was quite 
sure you'd keep still. And it was just the same as my 
money, anyway. You know how father was. He wouldn't 
hear to reason. I wanted to borrow of him. He wouldn't 
lend; and he told me once that if I ever raised any mon- 
ey on my expectations, he would surely find it out, and 
he'd make a will. He'd do it, too. Ihad to have the mon- 
ey—that was the fact; 1 had to have it. And it was as 
good as mine, anyway. I s’pose you see, Olive, that it 
was as good as mine. And father never’d listen to rea- 
son. He always treated me like a child. If he'd treated 
me more as if I were a man,I shouldn't have had to do 
some things I've done. You must see that, Olive; don’t 
you?” 

But Olive could not speak. It was all she could do to 
stand there and listen to the words that came quickly 
from Robert's lips. She wondered, dully, if it were 
strange that the clearest thought in her mind was the 

aealion, ‘Did I ever love this man?” It was not a 
shock to her to know that Robert had tried to steal from 
his father; her mind had become habituated to that fact; 
but she was shocked, unreasonably so, to see the picture 
of his inner self that his hurrying words revealed. In 
spite of a previous knowledge, the moment of clear reve- 
lation often delays. It had come now, however, to Olive 
Nawn. 

For a short time she had entirely forgotten about the 
will; even Robert's reference to his father’s words did 
not recall it to her. She was absorbed in thinking of 
what Robert really was. 

“Of course, Olive. you'll promise not to let any one 
know from you. People might not understand that the 
money was as good as mine. You'll give me your word, 
won't you?” His anxious eyes were on hers. She felt 
tired and sick. She was trying still to understand herself, 
struggling with that hopeless problem which confronts 
us all many times in our lives—the problem of ourselves. 
**T say, Olive, you'll give me your word, won’t you?” 

This request at last found entrance into her mind. She 
withdrew her eyes from their indefinite gaze and fixed 
them upon her companion. But she waited a little before 
she spoke. It was a promise that was asked of her. 

**] must say,” began Robert, his temper rising, ‘‘ that 
I should think you'd be just as interested as I am not to 
have that get out. Folks might not understand about it.” 

“They might call it burglary—or, perhaps, murder.” 

She spoke incisively and with apparently perfect self- 
possession. It was evident that Robert was making a 

reat effort to keep control of his temper. Olive knew 

is face so well that she could read him as she read an 
open book. 

** Yes, I should certainly think you’d care as much as I 
care to keep it dark about—about my—” 

“* Robberies.” 

** Yes, if you've a mind to call them so.” 

“That's the name. But you needn't be afraid that I 
shall betray you. As you say,1 should wish to keep si- 
lent. Have we anything more to say to each other?” 

Robert's countenance showed his relief. He could look 
at Olive with more discriminating gaze. She was utterly 
beyond his reach now. But she was a grand woman— 
tall, noble of aspect, in spite of her years of hard work 
and her unhappiness. And was it really possible that she 
loved him no longer?—that she loved him not the least in 
the world? Robert glanced forward towards the river, 
which could be heard sliding along by its banks close to 
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the two. He was uneasy, he wanted to get away, but he 
was wondering if there was anything more that should 
be said. He did not mean to see Olive again. He did 
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not wish to be so uncomfortable as he was now. There 
was no need, either. And how large was the smallest 
sum he could in decency allow her? There being a boy, 
of course, made it different. Perhaps he could better 
support Victor by having him with him. That wasa 
matter which must not be decided in a hurry. 

“I shall have to think about some things,” he began. 
‘It’s natural that we shouldn’t want to see each other 
more than is necessary. I shall continue to stay some- 
where in the neighborhood until you’ve arranged to leave 
my house. I sha’n’t hurry you. I rather think I shall 
make some repairs. It’ll take a lot of money, you know:” 

Robert became silent, waiting to get the courage to 
walk away. Olive was silent, because she was suddenly 
dreading to say what she must say. He did not even 
suspect—but how should he? And how would he bear 
the truth? 

** You will not need to make repairs,” she began, weak- 
ly, and then she reproved herself for her cowardice. 

He was gazing at her questioningly. ‘* Why not?” 

“* Because,” raising her head higher, and hesitating even 
now—* because the house is not yours, Robert Nawn.” 

The young man involuntarily took a step forward; then 
he paused. 

* Not mine?” 

** Not yours, Robert,” in a pitying tone. 

“* Whose, then? But that’s a lie!” fiercely. 

“It's truth. It’s mine. And I’m not your wife, Rob- 
ert. Don't forget that. And can’t we be reasonable hu- 
1 beings?” hurriedly. “Listen. Your father made a 
will.” 

**A will? I tell you it’s a lie! He always declared that 
he wouldn't make a will.” 

Fury came to the young man’s eyes. He had that fu- 
tile feeling that if he denied a thing repeatedly, his de- 
nials would somehow have effect. 

“He did make a will. I thought I'd tell you.” 

** Tell me!” with impotent emotion. 

Robert set his teeth. He must get some portion of con- 
trol of himself. He had a foolish fear that he should go 
to pieces. At such moments as these he had a weak wish 
that he had been taught self-command. But no one had 
taught him anything. Somebody else was to blame. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
“it's NoT Vicror.” 


OLtIve was sorry for him. She had all her life been 
sorry for any creature that suffered, ‘* Yes, it’s true,” she 
began again, the impulse to comfort Robert getting strong- 
er as she watched his face. ‘‘ Your father was deceiving 
me when he used to say that he should not make a will. 

he lawyer, Mr. William Hyland, has been here. He said 
he would show me a copy—but I didn’t look at it. He 
said there were only two legacies—to you and Mrs. Bar- 
low—five thousand each. There; now you know, Robert, 
be a man!” 

**Hold your tongue! Curse the old miser! I owe more 
than five thousand now! I’ve been unlucky. But who— 
who—” he stammered into silence, and his eyes besought 
Olive. Then be cried out; ‘It’s that brat has got it! It's 
Victor! But I’m his natural guardian. Ask your damned 
lawyers if I’m not.” 

‘It’s not Victor.” 

Olive felt that the whole world was rolling between her 
and the man opposite. And she was sorry for him, so 
sorry that her heart ached. That must be because she 
had once loved him. ‘' Those never loved who say that 
they loved once.” That sentence began to say itself over 
in her mind as plainly as if she were sitting calmly alone 
in her room. 

“Who, then? Can’t you speak? 
ing back? I'll break the will! 
will!” ‘ 

‘* The property is left to me.” 

“To you? Oh, that’s ! That's first-rate! 
that!” Robert threw his head back and laughed. 
it’s odd you joke about it, all the same.” 
that he seemed to be going to faint. 

Olive had a sensation as if she had done wrong; and it 
was in vain that she tried to banish that sensation. ‘‘ It’s 
not a joke, It’s the simple truth. Your father has left 
all his property to me, with the exception of the legacies 
I have mentioned. Go to Mr. Hyland, if you wish to ask 
other questions. As for me, oh!” with a sudden break in 
her voice, ‘‘ I can’t stand here and talk any more!” 

Olive turned and went in among the trees, hurrying 
forward, the low Sanins branches flapping against her 
face as she walked. She came toa branch which held a 
nest in a fork, and a little gray ‘‘ chipping-bird ” flew up 
in alarm, making its small cry of distress as it did so. 

Olive paused. She recalled that Victor had told her 
that he and Lizzie Fuller were watching a chip’s nest near 
this path. He had said there were four eggs in it, and 
she had promised to come and see the nest with him, She 
stood quite still, gazing down at the bits of eggs, her eyes 
suddenly becoming wet with blessed tears, and the nest 

rowing vague and misty to her sight. Presently she 

eard trample of retreating feet in the direction from 
which she had justcome, That was Robert going away. 
She hoped that she should never see him again—never. 
Had he always been so small and mezn? Memories came 
to her which made her whisper ‘‘ Yes,” shudderingly. 
Her eyes had been opened, that was all. And to have 
one’s eyes opened sometimes brings all the misery one can 
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When Olive reached the house her mother came to the 
door to meet her. ‘‘ Where's Victor?” she asked, eagerly. 

** He’s washing his face 'n’ hands at the sink. He came 
in all covered with dirt. Ain’t you late? It’s past sup- 
per-time, and the toast is dry as achip. D’ you see Rob- 
ert? He’s got home. I don't see how you can stay here, 
Olive, now it’s his house—I declare I don’t.” 

+: lother,” said Olive, hastily,‘ it isn’t his house. It’s 











“ Yours?” aghast. 

“Yes. Mr. Nawn left a will. I’m a rich woman. 
Now, if we talk any more about it to-night, I shall be 
crazy. Please get used to it. We've got to get used to 
it. Tim ing to keep on a here just now, with Vic- 
tor; and } want you and Aunt Ruth to come and live with 
me. Let’s have our supper, if it’s ready. And we'll have 
cream in our tea. We'll have all the cream we want; 
and I know how you like it, mother.” 

The three were presently down at the table. At inter- 
vals Mrs. Newcomb laid down her knife and fork and 
cried, ‘‘I declare!” Sometimes she added, ‘‘ I can’t nohow 
sense it.” 

** What can’t you sense, gran’ma?” inquired Victor. 

“That Olive’s a rich woman.” 

The boy stared now. He also laid down the spoon 
with which he was eating bread and milk, His eyes grew 
rounder and bigger. ‘‘Is that true, mammy?” he asked. 
** Are you rich?” 

** T suppose so.” 

He caught up his spoon again and waved it in the air. 
**Rah! "Rah! Now I'll get Lizzie Fuller a pony, can’t 1? 
She says she'd rather have a sheltie than anything else in 
the whole world. Can't I?” 

Olive smiled tearfully. ‘‘ Perhaps; we'll see. 
must wait till things are settled.” 

“T can’t wait. I want to get it to-morrow,” impera- 
tively. 

“ What do you want for yourself, Victor?” inquired 
Mrs. Newcomb, solicitously. 

“I know! I know!” again waving his spoon, which 
this time held a little milk, which sprinkled itself over the 
table. 

** Be gentle, Victor!” from his mother. 

“I want a dog—a big, yellow one—big’s Lizzie’s pony. 
I saw one at the Falls when I went with gran’pa. He 
said I couldn’t have it, *twould cost so much money. 
Whose money ’ve you got, mammy?” 

** Gran’ pa’s.” 

The boy looked, with an inquiring, puzzled gaze, from 
one woman to the other. He swung his feet back and 
forth under the table. ‘I thought father was going to 
have that. I heard him say so.” 

**Gran'pa gave it to me.” 

* Then there'll be an awful row.’ 

* Victor!” 

** There will; popper 'l] make it.” Victor slipped down 
from his chair and walked to his mother’s side. He put 
his arm about her, and stood as tall as possible. ‘‘ Never 
mind, mammy,” he said, protectively, ‘I'll take care of 

ou. 

: Olive wished to suppress the joy she felt. Her heart 
dilated with love and pride, but in it all there was the 
poison of the fear lest Victor's winning ways should 
somehow make him like his father. She placed her arm 
over Victor's shoulders; she restrained herself from draw- 
ing him closer yet. She smiled down at his eager, up- 
turned face, 

“Perhaps we'll take care of 2ach other,” she said. 
**Don’t you think that'll be a good way?” 

‘*Tip-top. But I can’t eat any more supper. I’m go- 
ing to find Lizzie Fuller. 1 shall tell her I think she can 
have a pony.” And he darted out of the room. 

‘*That’s a fact,” remarked Mrs, Newcomb, taking up 
the teapot to pour her third cup. ‘‘ There will be an 
awful row. You think Robert ’ll stan’ it? He’s jest got 
rid of you by law, ’n’ you’ve jest come into a lot of 


We 


money. It must be terrible aggravatin’ to him, I c’n 
see that. Id’ know what ‘ll become of us all. I can’t git 
used to it. Yourich? I wonder what your father’d say. 


That was jest like him, when Victor, the first thing, want- 
ed to give away something.” 

Mrs. Newcomb stirred her tea rapidly; then she sipped 
it absently. She pushed her spectacles to the top of her 
head, and gave herself up to gazing at her daughter. 
Olive was pretending to eat her supper, and she was not 
succeeding notably. She supposed that after a time her 
mind would clarify. 

** There’s one thing I do hope,” began Mrs. Newcomb, 
‘‘and that is that you won't let Robert Nawn git the bet- 
ter of you in any kind of a way. Be you going to?” 

*‘Oh, mother, 1 sh’ll do the best Ican! I’m confused 
now.” 

‘I sh’d think you would be. 
go round like a top. Robert's reckoned on havin’ that 
money. He'll be ugly. It’s in him. 1 s’pose there’s as 
much, mebby, as ten thousand dollars, ain’t there?” 

** Eight hundred thousand, the lawyer said.” 

Mrs. Newcomb’s cup dropped from her hand and fell 
with a crash, breaking on the floor, ‘‘ Why,” she ex- 
élaimed at last, ‘I sh’d think you’d put up a real han’- 
some monument to Mr. Nawn in the graveyard! Sha’n’t 
you?” 
hr I don’t know,” rather helplessly. 

“"N’ I sh’d think you'd shingle the roof here; sha’n’t 
you?” 

** Perhaps.’ 

“’N’ I certainly would have a man come ’n’ dig up 
them pud'n’-bag shrubs in the front yard. They’re the 
lonesomest things I ever did see. They jest about give 
mea fit. Sha’n’t you?” 

** Yes, I think I will,” still more helplessly. 
let’s wait until—” 

‘ON’, if I was you, Olive, I believe I'd furnish that 
north front room. I declare, I can’t git it into my 
head!” 

Mrs, Newcomb poured tea into another cup. She had 
a reckless feeling that she might break cups now, and it 
was of no consequence, . 

‘** Don’t talk about it any more, please,” from Olive. 

** And I would have a dress with fashionable sleeves, 
Olive,” went on the elder woman. ‘I would have one. 
You ’ain'’t looked fittin’ with them old-fashioned sleeves.” 

** Yes, mother, I'll get one.” 

“'N’ I sh'd think you’d—” 

‘*Do stop, please,” reiterated Olive. ‘‘I’ve decided 
upon two things I'll do, and that’s as far as I've thought. 
I’m going to educate Victor, and I’m going to settle some 
money on you and Aunt Ruth, so that, whatever happens, 
you'll be comfortable. And you can have the very best 
tea in the market, mother, even if you do Jet the old 
grounds stay in the teapot and spoil the drink any- 
way.” 

Having spoken thus, Olive suddenly found it impossi- 
ble to seem calm a moment longer. She laughed loudly, 


I sh’d think your head 'd 


** Mother, 
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and then she covered her face with her hands and began 


to sob. - 

Seeing her daughter’s display of emotion, Mrs. New- 
comb immediately joined in with her, but more quietly, 
and making the remark that, in view of their tears, seem- 
ed relevant, ‘‘ And old man Nawn only jest buried!” 

(vo BE CONTINUED.) 


THE DAYBREAK FUNERAL, 


TS were counted in heaven, who suffered 
With the two in their tears by the side 
Of the little white coffin that covered 

The form of the baby that died. 
I know not how many, but surely 

They were one in their sorrow. that day 
When the village awakened so early 

To follow the mourners away. 


It was winter, at five in the morning, 
And the little one torn from its nest 
Never heard the loud clock with its warning 
Of the train to the hills of the west, 
Never saw the hot tears that were starting, 
Never wondered—the dead never know; 
But the living were angels at parting 
To the childless whose woe was their woe. 


Every door was a wide benediction, 

And the street throbbed with pity untold 
Where their meek-mantled friends in affliction 
Fared afoot thro’ the dark and the cold. 
And the windows hung pale weeping faces 

Over love's silent cradle borne by 
Like a glimmer of last-:ummer daisies 
Turned to snow by the chill of the sky. 


By the railroad they staid to deliver 
The treasure grief carried away 
And a kindness remembered forever 
Had hallowed that funeral day. 
O ye mourners! some balm ye can borrow 
From hearts that with sympathy beat! 
In the hush of a many-shared sorrow 
Is a peace that is solemn and sweet. 


There are friendships of mirth and of labor, 
There are links of bright days that are flown, 
But we never test love to our neighbor 
If we know him in sunshine alone. 
When we pity the love follows after, 
And we walk by his side thro’ the rain. 
Only mates in his moments of laughter, 
We are kin in the hour of his pain. 
Teron Brown, 


PRETTY NOVELTIES FOR CHRISTMAS- 
TIDE. 
BY MRS. OLIVER BELL BUNCE 

wit a difference there is between the long-ago 

Christmas and the one we celebrate to-day. Tn 
that old-fashioned period, when neither hustling nor ex- 
travagance was tolerated, the home-made gift headed the 
list, possessing always a sentimental value that was ex- 
tremely pleasing. ut as the age of luxury made its 
appearance the useful present was literally wiped out by 
one of a more superior make, Beautiful objects were of- 
fered, full of artistic lines and well-rounded curves, of 
80 geet a style and finish that as a manufacture they 
gradually developed into an art, leaving far behind the 
homespun now in disuse. 

Each season the market overflows with trifles, big and 
little, to catch the eye of the shopper—wonderful bar- 
gains in excellent value, and peculiarly attractive on the 
advent of this gracious holiday-time. Many are imita- 
tions, to be sure, but so well are they equipped by the de- 
signer’s skill that the veneer is not always detected in a 
finish so fine, of a polish so good, that often the connois- 
seur’s knowledge is required to pick out the flaws. So 
that when a present is well selected and suitable, it is 
pretty sure to carry, when sent, a delight to the recipient, 
who really cares but little about the price so that the 
thought is there, which, as of old, is the happy sentiment 
of to-day. 

In the selecting of Christmas gifts, even the woman of 
small means can fine novelties that appeal to every femi- 
nine heart. Charming little toilet accessories, which are 
found by the score, trifles in sterling silver for the work- 
basket, and dainty dress furnishings that are always taste- 
ful. and delightfully appropriate, however inexpensive 
they are, 


So for the very low price of $1 cach we are offered a 
solid silver silk-winder of beautiful make, and at some- 
thing less and more than $2 there are some new hem- 
gauges, well finished in silver effects. For the work- 
basket’s pocket there is a heavily embossed thimble-case 
at the trifling sum of $1 75. Tape-measures of peculiar- 
ly attractive design, glove-darners, and emeries, besides 
fruit and vegetable devices in wax, the carrot and melon 
being entirely new. 

As a supplement to these there are goods of enamel 
make which are uncommonly choice, For either men or 
women there are scissors of three different sizes, in which 
the field daisy is the variegated ornamentation. 

For men, in this same colored metal, there are razors on 
the most decorative plan at the cost of $6 each. Pocket- 
knives which boast of three different patterns, finely 
equipped with two blades, and others with more, the 
Scotch plaid being the novelty of the season. To ac- 
company these, in the same brilliant tints, is a nail-file, 
button-hook, and paper-cutter, all at the cost of $1 50 
each. A perfect outfit in dressing conveniences is a 
comfort, and can be had by any person of limited 
means. 

As for hat-pins, the variety is endless, the most con- 
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spicuous of these dazzling affairs having one large stone 

chly studded with pearls, which forms the ornamental 
top. Others of simpler make are of twisted gold, and in 
combinations of small brilliants, either of which can be 
purchased for from $10 to $12 each. Or there are plainer 
ones in silver designs of a French gray finish, a fleur-de- 
lis set off by a band of pearls, blossoms and butterflies of 
enamel, all at prices ranging from 50 cents to $5 each, 
according to workmanship. 

Chatelaines for gift- making are more popular than 
ever, either in gilt or silver, and to add to their value the 
are luxuriously set in jewels of whatever stone desired. 
For this waist appendage there is a dainty looking-glass, 
match-safe, natty pencil-case and pen-holder, besides a 
dog-whistle as a specia] charm, 


For more opulent Christmas shoppers there are, of 
course, more splendid dress accessories, in which bags and 
change purses take the lead, In bags, the wire netting of 
solid gold has for a finish a clasp of Etruscan make set 
with good-sized pearls, while for the purses one great stone, 
either a garnet, amethyst, or topaz, forms for the whole 
an exquisite clasp: Both bag and purse have for their 
safety a thin gold neck-chain of the same ornamental 
plan in stone setting. These affairs while marvellous in 
workmanship are marvellous also in price, bringing in 
some cases as high a price as $375, Yet, as in all novel- 
ties, there are those of more inexpensive make, not only 
in gold, but silver, in which a tiny timepiece forms the 
decorative cover, or a miniature in ivory framed in a 
simple band of gold if preferred. 

Perhaps at no Christmas season has there been such an 
extravagant a | in sterling silver as in this one, with 
devices so full of striking conceptions and distinctive 
value. Among these rare designs Is the sea-foam loving- 
cup of more than usual size, whose outside ornamenta- 
tion actually tells the story of two mermaids, who, seeing 
a big fish entering their domain, look with horror on the 
monster; while on the other side, near the base of this 
superb structure, is a tiny nook of placid water where 
these same sea-nymphs, overtaken by sleep, are reposing 
peacefully—the whole strong in character, and quite a 
picture in its way. 

In the same ware there are tall artistic jugs in beauti- 
ful floral designs—a veritable summer garden of buds and 
blossoms, showing from top to base a superb treatment. 
And yet with all these marvellous creations, whose cost 
can be counted up in the hundreds, there are quaint 
novelties in our home manufacture at reasonable prices. 
Among them is a new accessory in shape of a tooth- 
powder bottle—a pretty affair in cut glass, with two 
tops or covers in solid silver, the inner one well per- 
forated along its entire length, while the outer tighily 
closes, on which a monogram can be the acceptable out- 
side decoration, 


This year the home manufacture in china exceeds any- 
thing ever previously given before, the tankard being the 
popular craze, This jug when in a woman’s service is of 
a tall, graceful pitcher form, on which are roses of every 
variety known, These decorative affairs are used either 
for lemonade or the light collation punch, while the 
man’s tankard is of a heavier make, often gayly painted 
in college colors, or picked out in field grasses, cae. and 
the like, the top a well-embossed cover of sterling silver, 
the whole an indescribable background of subdued tones, 
the handle being of a darker tint, which brings out the 
whole. In chop dishes, although not entirely new, the 
latest design is in grape effects, and can be used either as 
a corbeil for fruits or meat, as one desires. These big 
platters are generally adorned with an abundance of gilt, 
and are valued at $15 each, In china there are new 
cracker-jars, in which the violet and pansy are attractive 
combinations, while for a moderate price there are ex- 
quay formed sugar and milk sets decorated in Dres- 
en colors and patterns. 

Following these delights in table furnishings there are 
splendid devices and artistic schemes in Copeland ware, 
the latest importations having borders of brilliant yel- 
lows and Venetian reds, As a centre attraction the 
Pompeiian figure takes the lead on pretty dessert plates, 
chocolate -cups, salad - bowls, fruit-dishes, and smaller 
pieces, As a ware each piece in itself is really a work 
of art, one cup and saucer bringing $20. 


Of other articles seen in the shops there are novelties 
at every turn and by the score, Silken affairs, such as 
mouchoir and glove boxes, the one-yard pin-cushion, hair- 
pin racks, jewel-cases, and the like. For toilet accessories, 
which are always in fashion, there are charming affairs 
either in silk, satin, or bolting-cloth, the difference each 
year lying alone in the tint, and perhaps an extra fluffi- 
ness in laces, chiffon, ribbons, and even fur coupled with 
flower embroidery or pretty little garden scenes painted 
by hand. A complete outfit in bureau dressings, in a set 
of three pieces, perishable, of course, can be had varying 
in price from $7 50 to $10. 

In manicure sets the sterling silver and Dresden seem 
to be the fad, To accompany these are trays in beautiful 
designs,which serve to keep in place these special favor- 
ites. In silver they are highly embossed, while if Dresden 
is the selection they are in cleverly painted blossoms of 
artistic coloring, and in all respects equally acceptable. 

For table decorations there are embroideries without 
end, cut-work in linen and silk of flowing devices and 
good conventional patterns, wonderful productions in 
foreign make, from $3 to $12, according to finish. 

As centre-pieces there are baccarat dishes with delicate 
ferns in natural colors gracefully depicted, set off by lines 
of gilt; bowls for corner adornment in fine cut-glass in- 
terlaced in silver settings; every sort of table accessories 
for social functions. 

And so with the holy birthday comes present - giving 
and good wishes—a time when rich and poor alike seek 
for some trifle to express a compliment of the day, and 
welcome the event as a harbinger of peace and good-will 
towards men, 

Among novelties at once charming and useful, one in- 
tended for holding open a book which one is reading, o1 
keeping sheet-music in place while a child is practising, 
seems especially convenient and ornamental. The little 
invention serves several purposes. Besides being a per- 
fect open book holder, it is as well a paper-knife and a 
letter-opener, and being made in a variety of metals, from 
nickel to gold, its price may suit any purse, 
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¥ thee rinks for in-door ice-skating, which have been 
so popular for the last year or two, have opened 
again, with good prospects for another gay season. The 
patronage which has greeted the first days of the St. 
icholas Rink in New York and the Clermont Avenue 
Rink in Brooklyn has been large, and it seems to be fully 
demonstrated that skating has a permanent place among 
“winter amusements. For many years before the rinks 
were started it had been the lament of those who were 
fond of the sport that there was so little opportunity to 
enjoy it in and near New York. Elderly and middle- 
aged people spoke regretfully of the days of their youth, 
when the winters seemed to be colder, and when, owing 
to the less crowded condition of the ponds, skaters were 
allowed there when the ice was much thinner than the 
minimum thickness required now in the interests of safe 
ty. Young people who bad had just enough of skating to 
make them eager for more listened to these accounts with 
envy, and were obliged to content themselves with mak 
ing up parties to go out into the country when a cold 
snap made the prospects good. The disadvantage of this 
method was that it required a great deal of time, and the de- 
sirable ponds and Jakes were often in very out-of-the-way 
and inaccessible places. Now the rinks have made it 
possible for any one who wants to skate to run in when 
ever she has a spare hour or half-hour. She is always 
sure of finding a good sheet of ice, and unless she picks 
out the evening or the late afternoon, there will not be a 
sufficient crowd to be annoying. 


Each season there are improvements to be noted in the 
rinks—improvements which are the result of the experi 
ence of previous years. Frequent flooding and freezing 
have been found to be the only efficacious means of keep 
ing the ice in perfect condition, and this process is ac 
complished three timesaday. Occasionally, if the attend 
ance has not been large, flooding twice a day is enough 
The skating periods at the rinks are from ten to twelve 
in the mornings, from two to five in the afternoons, and 
from eight to eleven in the evenings. In the intervals 
between these periods men are busy sweeping, scraping, 
and flooding the surface, in preparation for the next few 
hours’ use. The temperature inside the rinks is cold, and 
they are well ventilated, so that one can wear her winter 
wraps while exercising, as if she were out-doors. It is a 
good plan; however, to arrange one’s dress so ns to be 
able to put on something extra when leaving the build 
ing, for skating invariably makes one warm. This can 
be done by wearing a sweater or heavy chamois jacket 
while skating, and having a coat or cape to put over 


Although direetions are given regularly every winter 
about the kind of shoes which are best for skating, the 
inf jon onthe subject does not yet.seem to have peu 
etrated ‘Into the minds of many peoplé@, -I do not think 
it is aw exaggeration to say that fully half of the com 
plaints of weak ankles would disappear if the disparaged 
ankles in question received a reasonable amount of support 
from the shoes worn, Women are of course the chief of 
fenders in this matter, because men habitually wear heavier 
and more squarely built shoes. One point to remember 
is that the shoes should always be laced, never buttoned 
This rule holds good even if the skates have no straps, 
because a skating-shoe, to give the right support, must 
fit very snugly, and if it does, buttons are likely to 
hurt the feet. Besides, the same even fit slong the whole 
height of the shoe can never be so well obtained with 
buttons as with laces. The leatier should be both heavy 
and pliable—box calf is satisfactory, because with the 
foregoing qualities it combines that of being almost water 
proof—and there should be no hard seams to hurt the 
feet. It is better not to have the toes too pointed, though 
that is not so important a consideration as the others. 
The heels should be square, and not high, otherwise the 
skates will not stay on securely. Cold feet while skating 
are often caused by the wearing of straps, which impede 
the circulation to a certain degree. If one can get along 
without them, it is much better, but if she cannot, she 
will find that a felt or lamb’s-wool inner sole will make 
the shoe much warmer, and do something to improve 
matters. It would seem that few people wold think of 
skating in low shoes, but one often sees it attempted. An 
instructor in one of the rinks declined to try to teach a 
pupil the other day because she was wearing “ties.” He 
told her frankly that her ankles had no support, and that, 
as a beginner, she could not control the movements of her 
feet sufficiently to take the stroke in the right way. 


In connection with the statement that half the weak 
ankle cases are caused by the shoes, it may be remarked 
further that a certain proportion of the other half might 
be accounted for by poor skates. If the steel of which 
the runner is composed is of inferior quality, the edges 
soon become nicked and dulled, and, no matter how often 
it is sharpened and ground in the course of the season, it 
is never satisfactory. A runner with a dull edge is con 
tinually slipping sidewise, and, if it does nothing worse, 
it gives the ankle a tendency to turn outward or inward, 
as the case may be. Any fancy movements which re 
quire skating on the edges of the blade are rendered 
quite impossible if the runner is dull. 

There is always considerable discussion about the most 
desirable width for the runner at the bottom, where it 
touches the ice. It is largely a matter of individual pref 
erence, but a quarter of an inch can perhaps be taken as 
a good average width. Many persons prefer a narrower 
blade than this, but it must be remembered that as the 
width is decreased, so is the support lessened, and a very 
narrow runner would not be advisable for a skater whose 
ankles troubled her at all. The advantage of the narrow 
blades is that they are generally conceded to give oppor 
tunities for greater speed. The runner should not be any 
higher than is necessary to avoid striking the side of the 
foot against the ice when skating on an edge or turning, 
because the more the foot is raised above the surface cf 
the ice, the less stability is there, and the greater is the 
strain on the ankles in keeping from turning over. 

ApeLiA K. BRAINERD. 
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“SMART LITTLE FROCKS.” 
“ QMART little frocks” is the title it is now consid- 

\) ered fashionable to apply to those extra gowns 
which it is such a delight to buy after the more serious 
question of the absolutely needful costumes is decided. 
The silk or cashmere or novelty goods, too light in weight 
or color to be put into hard service, and which often 
can be bought most inexpensively, and made up in 
some simple dainty fashion that has a delightfully dis- 
tinctive air, find their use in 
these smart little frocks. In- 
dividual taste seems to stamp 
each line thereof; for while 
they are in the main quite on 
the lines of the latest cut, 
they must, beyond all else, 
be becoming. Ofttimes they 
are evolved from some gown 
that has done duty before, 
or two or three are skilfully 
combined, to produce aston- 
ishing aud satisfactory re- 
sults 

A pale gray cashmere gown 
that was worn during the 
spring and summer, until it 
was too thoroughly passé to 
wear again, was ripped up 
and sent to the dyer’s, from 
whence it returned an exqui- 
site shade of dull red. As 
the material itself was quite 
fresh, it was decided the 
skirt could be left plain, and 
it was rehung after one of 
the latest patterns, first being made somewhat narrower. 
The waist was then made into a blouse, not unlike a reg- 
uiar sailor blouse in effect, but with skirts,and a wide 
turned-over collar of white satin bordered with a ruche 
of black taffeta silk, braided just about the edge with a 
simple design of black silk soutache. A vest of white 
satin covered with heavy black lace and a high stock 
collar and ruche of black and white silk finished the neck 
becomingly. The sleeves were finished at the wrist with 
tiny cuffs to match the ecilar. A sailor knot of black 
satin ribbon, with a belt of the same, completed the smart 
litle frock, on which the only expense had been the 
making. 

Another pretty frock was remodelled from a black fig 
ured taffeta summer gown. The skirt had three deep 
flounces put on so that they were graduated in size and 
overlapped one 
another They 
did not extend 
to the belt, but 
stopped some dis- 
tance below, and 
were arranged so 





that they did 
not go straight 
around the figure, 
but in curved 
lines—an effect 
which, by -the- 
way, is always 
more becoming. 
These  flounces 


were quite full, 
and were gather 
ed at the top, but 
sewed on with- 
out any heading 
They were, of 
course, much 
wider than the 
skirt on which 
they were sewed, 
and consequent 
ly stood out well 
in the back. A 
flounced skirt is 
a difficult thin 

to hang well, anc 
it will be much 
better policy to 
employ a good 
dressmaker by 
the day if satis 
factory results 
are to be obtain- 
ed, especially if 
the frock is to be 
a made-over one. 
Underneath these 
flounces (this, of 
course, a siate 
secret) the skirt 
was of plain taf- 
tei, the flounces being cut from the former skirt. The 
waist had a wide square collar of chiffon edged with lace 
at the back; the fronts and the ends were knotted in 
front in a long fichu, The belt and high collar were of 
pale blue velvet 

A pale gray cashmere—a new material, but quite in- 
expensive—was cut in princesse fashion. On the side 
seams and curving in towards the front of the waist was a 
braiding of deeper gray. The sleeves and an odd arrange- 
ment of ends below the revers, which had somewhat the 
effect of a vest, were of heavy corded silk, on which were 
bands of narrow black velvet ribbon. The vest and col- 
lar were of white satin, and the revers were also faced 
with white satin. Charming as was this frock, it is not 
to be rashly copied, as there are many points about it that 
need the skill of a good dressmaker to turn out satisfac- 
torily. 

For house wear there is nothing pleasanter than silk 
gowns, and these can de duty for two or three seasons 
simply by changing the trimming. A black taffeta made 
two summers ago has been transformed into a smart frock 
simply by changing the waist. The skirt was not out of 
style, and needed only to have the fulness at the back 
gathered into a small space, after refurbishing around 
the bottom. The part of the gown that required thought 
and deliberation was the waist and sleeves. The waist 
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showed signs of wear, but by putting in new fronts in the 
surplice shape, with entre-deux of guipure lace, epau- 
lettes of lace over the sleeves, and a frill below the belt, 
also of lace, it looked absolutely new. A collar and belt of 
turquoise-blue velvet gave the needed touch of color, and 
made it most becoming. The sleeves were too ‘chiffonné 
to remodel, so new ones of 
shirred mousseline de soie, 
with a ruffle of lace at the 
wrists, were substituted. 
This frock was “done over” 
at home with the aid of a 
seamstress, and when fin- 
ished richly deserved the 
— it received, 
hile undoubtedly there 
is a great demand for tailor 
costumes this season, there 
are many smart gowns that 
have much more of the 
dressmaker’s than the tail- 
or's art aboutthem. They 
may be made of cloth, but 
have trimmings of silk and 
assementerie, and all the 
ines are easier and more 
graceful. 

Cashmeres and poplins 
are greatly in favor for this 
style of costume, and the 
light shades of tan and gra. 
are much used, as well as the bright sapphire blue, whic 
is one of the season's colors. There is no fixed unchange- 
able law as to how the gown shall be made, but it must 
be distinctive and becoming. In pale dove-colora poplin 
is made up with sheathlike skirt quite en train. On the 
hips is a curious pattern of braiding done in a round cord 
twisted with silver, The waist, made in blouse fashion, 








ie heavily braided with the same cord, and the pattern of 
braiding is arranged with an eye to its becomingness to 
the figure. The sleeves, vest, collar, and odd-shaped re- 
vers are of heavy corded silk two or three shades deeper in 
cvlor than the poplin. A wide stock-collar of the silk 
has an inside frill of white lace, and there are lace ruffles 
at the wrists. A belt of heavy ribbon, the color of the 
am. is fastened with a curiously elaborate buckle of old- 
silver. 


In sapphire-blue smooth cloth a gown somewhat on the 





same style is made without any braiding, and in place 
of the silk a pale rose velvet is used, while the belt of 
black satin is fastened with a wide gold buckle. Smart- 
est of all is a dark brown with Persian lamb, the softest 
and most pliable of the skins, used instead of either the 
silk or the velvet, 
Sleeves of fur are 
one of the fads this 
winter, and the fad 
has more to recom- 
mend it than might 
at first thought be 
supposed, for with 
arms and chest well 
protected from the 
cold it is possible to 
wear a much lighter 
weight of waist or 
jacket. 

The correct hat to 
wear with a gown, 
such as has just been 
described, is a small 
velvet shape turned 
up at the left side, 
and fastened with a 
rosette of satin and 
a fancy buckle, and 
trimmed with two 
ostrich tips. Too 
large or too elaborate 
a hat would entirely 
destroy the whole effect and detract from the beauty of 
the gown. 

Fur and velvet blouses bid fair to be a drug in the 
market, 80 many are worn, but even the numbers that 
are seen cannot kill the fashion, and there are many which 
are most charming and becoming. One particular style 
that looks well in black velvet has quite full skirts to the 
basque, but they are not made in one piece with the 
blouse, and so there is no ugly bulkiness just around the 
waist, The collar, which is high and flaring, can either 
be turned back or worn standing, and bas pointed ends. 
There is a vest of the velvet, but it is quite covered by 
double jabots of lace; the sleeves are medium size at the 
top, but taper down small at the wrists, and are finished 
with a band of Persian lamb; there is a belt of jewelled 
Russian ribbon fastened with a jewelled buckle, In Per- 








sian lamb of the mort-né fur or in seal-skin this is a very 
satisfactory model, and can be made from a wide cape or 
long coat. If it is more becoming there need be no fulness 
in the back, but the fronts must blouse somewhat over the 
belt, otherwise the belt makes the waist look short and 
“ae and the height of the collar must be decided by 
what is most becoming. A* woman with a short nec 
nevers looks well if the collar of her coat is too high, while, 
on the other hand, a long thin neck in a low collar will 
spoil the smartest jacket ever turned out. 

The blouses made of velvet cun be made almost as 
warm as the fur ones by using interlining of felt or 
chamois, and the tailors and furriers have a clever way of 
arranging it so there is none just around the waist, Plain 
white or light-colored satin is more used than the figured 
or brocaded for the lining, and is of the best quality; in- 
deed, all the finishings are of the best, so that if well made 
these jackets can never be classed as cheap. 

The blouses for sale at most of the large shops are sold 
at most astonishingly low prices, but they are not always 
such bargains as at first sight they appear to be, for, like 
all ready-made garments, they are turned out by the 
quaniity. No matter what is the material, there must be 
some sort of a fit, and the lines must be long, otherwise 
there is an ugly thick look about the waist which quite 
takes away all smart effect, whether velvet, brocade, fur, 
or cloth be used, and the handsomer the material the more 
glaring is this fault. 



































SUPPLEMENT 


A MEMORIAL ALBUM. 


HEN Death takes from us a beloved friend, it is 

not alone the loss of the dear presence, the Gessa- 
tion of the intercourse which made our lives so blest, not 
ouly the obscuring for all time of the warm regard which 
was manifested in countless endearing ways, but our grief 
is intensified by realizing that we ourselves are cut off 
from doing anything more for our friend, and that our 
affection must henceforth be passive, unable to show 
itself in kindly deeds or ready sympathetic words. That 
strangely gifted creature Emily Dickinson expressedt his 
for us when she wrote, 


The sweeping up the heart, 
And putting love away 

We shall not want to use again 
Until eternity. 


The pain struggles to find relief, endeavoring to make 
from sorrow itself a worthy memorial, and to cheat the 
sense of loss by something done in honor of the friend 
whose closed eyes will never look upon it, whose stilled 
heart will never throb with pride and pleasure at the evi- 
dences of our attachment, rom earliest times a favorite 
mode of gratifying this desire has been the erection of 
tombs or monuments, which shall excite admiration, and” 
make known the virtues of the departed and the undyin 
love of the survivor. Such was the Mausoleum, include 
anrong the Seven Wonders of the World, and such still is 
the Taj Mahal, which for more than two centuries has 
stood in stately yet delicate beauty beneath the glowing 
skies of India, Those who ‘‘ knew to sing and build the 
lofty rhyme” have found that 


For the unquiet heart and brain 
A use in measured language lies, 


and so among its choicest jewels English literature num- 
bers “ Lycidas,” ‘* Adonais,” and“ in Memoriam,” while 
lesser poems of interest and merit owe their origin to the 
same tender feeling which inspired these masterpieces. 
Memorial funds given to a charity, and the endowment of 
a bed in a hospital, are noble ways of honoring departed 
friends; but there are simpler means, and each heart can, 
if it will, find its own method of expressing grief and 
loyalty. 

An album devoted to the memory of Mr. George William 
Curtis has a charm and distinction and a thoroughness 
which can hardly be rivalled. Its compiler is a lady, who 
thus preserves in a permanent and convenient form pone | 
of the tributes paid to his worth, and makes of her boo 
a memento of the strong mutual friendship which is, and 
ever must be, to her a treasure of remembrance, and which 
to Mr. Curtis himself was always a source of enjoyment. 
Just before the fatal illness of Mr. Curtis declared itself— 
doubtless long latent—she left her home on Staten Isl- 
and to spend several months in the farthest West, and 
the weele brealth of the continent was between the 
friends while one of them was slowly and painfully fad- 
ing out of mortal life. Unable to lay a wreath upon his 
coftin, she has made a choice garland of remembrance. 
The volume, enriehed by quotations from the authors he 
loved and by every addition which can possibly enliance 
its perfection as a memorial, while it enshrines the virtues 
which “smell sweet and blossom in the dust,” bears wit- 
ness no less to the depth and sincerity of her own loyal 
feelings. The book opens with the words of Lowell— 


Curtis, whose Wit with Fancy arm in arm 
Maske half its muscle in its power to charm. 


Other extracts from the ‘‘ Epistle” follow; then from 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Charles Lamb, Emerson, and many 
others are lines so apposite that one can but fancy that 
they, like those of his dear friend Mr. Lowell, were drawn 
from life, so perfectly are the characteristics and peculiar 
charm of Mr. Curtis depicted, while mingled with them 
are words of sorrow and eternal hope. 
The note of pride is sounded as in Goetlie’s 


Denn er war unser! Mag das stolzé Wort 
Den lauten Schmerz gewaltig tberténen! 


And the strains of loss, 
Alas! there is no bribing Death ! 
And 


So part we sadly in this troublous world, 
To meet with joy in eweet Jerusalem. 


After several pages of these tender and graceful quota- 
tions comes the fine likeness of Mr. Curtis which appeared 
in Harper's Week y just after his death. Then begin 
the printed extracts, accompanied by smaller likenesses 
of varying merit. Tributes and poems warm from the 
writers’ hearts, touched by the loss of the gentle comrade, 
the peerless friend; lengthy obituaries, public honors, 
charming reminiscences — all find a place here, and one 
can better estimate the extent and depth of the affection- 
ate esteem which Mr. Curtis inspired in noting from how 
many and varied sources are gathered these remembrances. 
A large proportion of the material might have been col- 
lected by any one who was industriously bent on making 
a memorial volume, but there are features of this album 
which are intensely individual, and therefore inimitable. 
Some of the paragraphs were garnered and treasured dur- 
ing the life which they so well illustrate, and now, drawn 
from their hiding-place, form a bright mosaic of memo- 
ries. There are very many of these, each holding a bit of 
pleasant information or kindly comment, or throwing a 
glint of light upon the personality of one who has been 
called * the pleasantest of men.” With exquisite discern- 
ment are inserted evidences of the tastes and attachments 
of Mr. Curtis; his own address on James Russell Lowell, 
with an excellent likeness of that life-long friend; Dr. 
Holmes’s poem on the death of Lowell; a column about 
Washington Irving, closing with a quotation from Mr. 
Curtis, upon whom, says the writer, ‘‘ the mantle of Irving 
fell”; and kindred bits about his favorite authors. 

The musical gifts of the charming woman who com- 
piles this album were thoroughly appreciated by Mr. Cur- 
tis, and to her he devoted the delightful essay entitled 
* Cecilia Playing,” in which he expressed, in words as 
melodious and enchanting as the music he loved, the 
rapture with which he listened as the keys of the piano 
responded with ‘‘conscious pleasure” to her rare and 
beautiful touch. Naturally this perfect paper is in the 
collection, and ‘‘ Cecilia” has added also two pieces of 
music — one Mosenthal’s setting of Mr. Curtis’s own 
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verses, ‘‘ Songs are sung in my Mind”; the other, exqui- 
site alike in poetry and melody, but which she played as 
a ‘‘song without words.” While entranced by the spell 
wrought by her ‘surging fingers,” Mr. Curtis found it the 
most perfect of all her lovely music. She ‘ will never 
play it again—never!” 

hole from the Easy Chair are inserted, which 
have on their margins pencilled initials and mysterious 
marks recalling discussions ot containing allusions. Com- 
plimentary and charming and most welcome when they 
were published, they have become infinitely more pre- 
cious now that the pen has fallen and the kindly spirit has 
passed away, leaving only 


The memory of what has been 
And nevermore can 


The album is not yet finished. Its contents will be 
added to as Time brings further evidences of regret aud 
affection, for the years of his absence have not dimmed 
the recollections uor chilled the ardor of those who love 
to speak and write of George William Curtis. uuR 


HOLIDAY AND OTHER BOOKS. 


A= acceptable gifts at the holiday season books 
hold a deservedly high rank. The pleasure con- 
ferred by a book outlasts many ephemeral delights; it 
cannot be weighed in any ordinary balances, nor esti- 
mated as we estimate other and more material things, 
since a book partakes of the imperishable vitality of mind 
and soul. hen one sends a friend a beautiful and care- 
fully selected Volume at Christmas-tide one is really giv- 
ing a personal introduction to a new and cheery fireside 
companion, or adding a rare gem to one’s most prized 
collection, or bestowing a present which may be handed 
down in the family like an heirloom. 


Chief among the holiday books of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers we mention, for its sumptuous elegance of paper 
and type, and its tasteful delicacy of cover in green and 
silver, Lew Wallace’s poem, The Wooing of Matkatoon, 
bound up with which is Commodus,a play. To those 
who know General Wallace, as who does not, in his great 
romances Ben-Hur and The Prince of India, it is need- 
less to say that his vast learning and familiar knowledge 
of Oriental manners and history fit him perhaps beyond 
any other living man to write of the East, with its mys- 
tery, its wealth, and its splendor of palace and tower. 
Joined to exact acquaintance with the environment he 
has chosen for his theme, General Wallace brings to the 
superb poem which gives this new book its title lyric 
powers of no mean order, the facile grace of the trained 
story-teller, and a vivid imagination. The poem pleases 
especially by its breadth, its vigor, and its choice and 
felicitous diction, and many of ils apt sentences might 
easily pass into the current coin of speech. The book is 
finely illustrated by Du Mond and Weguelin. 


In The Shepheard’s Calendar, by Edmund Spenser, we 
have another specimen of most attractive book-making; 
the shape, size, and setting of the quaint old classic, with 
the captivating pictures and artistic devices by Walter 
Crane, making it a very appropriate holiday gift. The 
pastoral character of Spenser’s verse, its sympathy with 
the various moods of nature, as the year runs its appoint- 
ed course, and the charm and melody of English speech 
at the end of the sixteenth century, are so fascinating 
that both the scholar and the plain every-day person who 
loves a beautiful book for its own sake will rejoice in 
this. It should find its way to many a laden Christmas 
tree. 


Mr. Owen Wister’s story of Lin McLean carries us out 
of the sixteenth century and straight into the end of the 
nineteenth. Lin is a typical product of the wild West, a 
fearless daredevil sort of fellow, living a rough life, but 
carrying the soul of a gentleman, and the nobility of one 
in self-sacrifice,in generosity,and in true love, as truly 
under his unpolished exterior as may any prince in any 
land. A peculiar fitness for the holiday season is found 
in that episode of his story entitled “‘ A Journey in Search 
of Christmas,” which, with its blending of humor and 
pathos, tugs at one’s heart-strings. Of the whole book it 
may be said that its pace never fails, nor does its dra- 
matic intensity once wane, and it is a book to be read over 
and over. 


Equally as entertaining, though cast in a different 
mould and on a different scene of action, is Lorraine, by 
Robert W. Chambers, which transports us over the sea to 
a period of history not yet remote, and weaves for us a 
story full of color, full of incident, and with a delightful- 
ly subtle plot, and a crowd of eutertaining people, some 
of whom are as real and as little like puppets as is Lin 
McLean himself. 


One has always a warm hand-clasp ready for the cheery 
entrance of Mr. Brander Matthews, who is one of our 
most successful short-story tellers. His new book, Out- 
lines in Local Color, deals with the New York of to-day, 
describes the girls and the men we meet in society, takes 
us up and down the streets and into the houses we know, 
and seats us at the dinner tables of our friends just as we 
are accustomed to group ourselves there. Mr. Matthews 
is in the truest sense a painter in words, and he paints our 
own town and our own life with an agreeable sincerity, 
which will make his work as valuable to our grandchildren 
as it is entertaining tous. Harry Thurston Peck, in The 
Personal Equation, pleases those who love the essay form 
in literature, and whether or not we always accept the 
genial professor's conclusions, we are sure to receive at his 
hands a happy half-hour. Ars Recte Vivendi, by George 
William Curtis, of ever-sacred memory, recalls the best 
days of the Easy Chair, and is a distinctly welcome liter- 
ary masterpiece, though consisting of fugitive papers on 
social themes. The treatment is so lucid and so human 
that Mr. Curtis speaks with the same authority now that 
he did while yet with us. Indeed, as we read these pages, 
he seems never to have gone away. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis long since captured his 
public, and be always has it safe in his toils. In A Year 
from a Reporter's Note-Book we look through Mr. Davis's 
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eyes, helped by the magic of such artists as C. D. Gibson, 
Frederic Remington, and R. Caton Woodville, on splendid 
scenes and pageants, such as *‘ The Coronation at Mos- 
cow,” ** The Queen's Jubilee,” ‘‘ The Millennial Celebration 
at Buda-Pesth,” and ‘‘ Cuba in War-Time.” For reading 
aloud to a circle of listeners, for a journey by rail, ora day 
shut in by the weather,ina tumultuous privacy of storm, 
few books surpass this latest volume of our American re- 
porter with his admirable note-book. 


Mrs. Trask’s new book, John Leighton, Jr., touches upon 
problems which directly affect modern society, and is in 
every sense a book for the period. No one who was not 
thoughtful, tender, and wise could have written with such 
womanly insight the story of a little lad, left to the care 
of a stern and narrow though intensely loving father, and 
have so woven through the tale the thought of the never- 
ceasing influence of the mother in heaven, John Leigh- 
ton, Jr., was, of necessity, born to struggle against foes 
without and within, but his struggle is manly and heroic 
from beginning to end, never more so than in the hour 
when all that is noble in him arises to a great renuncia- 


‘tion. Thoughtful observers cannot but acknowledge that 


the marriage question has assumed phases in this period 
which are in the nature of treacherous shoals in the cur- 
rent of life. Mrs. Trask, a keen observer and critic, has 
discerned the points of weakness and peril in our social 
fabric, and her brave story is like the beacon high up on 
the rock, warning the mariner where danger lies. To the 
charm of a dramatic story Mrs. Trask adds the charm of 
a very graceful and captivating style. 


Since the days when we laughed and cried over the 
humor and the pathos of Cape Cod Folks, and those later 
days when we lingered with delight over that sweeter and 
stronger book, Vesty of the Basins, we have many a time 
wished that Mrs. 8. P. McLean Greene's fascinating pen 
were more prolific. Now there comes to us, clad in the 
dear Stuart tartan, a most welcome holiday gift, her won- 
derful Stuart and Bamboo. The title reads like a conun- 
drum, and we cannot solve it until we discover, to our 
amusement, that a certain Mrs. O'Ragan Stuart, who is a 
character, calls everybody in any way foreign to her in faith 
or nationality by the generic term ‘*‘ Bamboo.” The beau- 
tiful heroine of the novel, Margaret Stuart, young, wid- 
owed, in poverty, and altogether satisfactory and bewiteh- 
ing, goes to live in a tenement where already are Irish 
and German and Hebrew families, all apparently poor, 
but each in its own way trying to make the others com- 
fortable. Never has the story of our common brother- 
hood been better told than in this nave recital of the 
friendly helpings, the lendings and borrowings, and the 
simple life of this tenement-house. One seldom finds be- 
tween the covers of an ordinary volume so many different 
and striking individualities as there are in Stuart and 
Bamboo. To say nothing of our peerless Margaret, there 
are the Captain and his wife, there is Granny, there is 
Agnes with her lovely broken English, there is the child 
Plantagenet, and last, though not least, is the noble dog 
Stark. And still we have not mentioned Isaac Gilchrist, 
in some regards the most interesting and inscrutable per- 
sonage in the book. To tell you the story would not be 
fair. That you must read for yourself. 


The parent who has wisely purchased a copy of Wil- 
liam Hamilton Gibson's Hye Spy for the delectation of 
his young people must exercise great self-control if he 
allows the girls and boys to taste the delights of the book 
before he has perused it himself. If he once allow him- 
self a glimpse of the interior of the volume he will not lay 
it down until he has made the contents his own, The 
charm of the text will hold him from beginning to end. 
The delicacy and fidelity of the drawings are marvellous. 
On every few pages of Hye Spy our eyes are arrested by 
some illustration the beauty of which delights us. And 
the best of it is that nearly all of the pictures are of famil- 
iar objects, glimpses of just the vine that sways above our 
veranda, of the very same groups of bright-eyed houstonias 
for which we watch each year, ‘‘ whose galaxy of white 
or blue stars tints whole spring meadows like a light snow- 
fall.” Our attention is held by homely Mr. and Mrs, 
Tumble-Bug, whose habits we studied when we were chil- 
dren, and by the wonders of our childish days, the “Two 
Fairy Sponges” of the oak-tree and sweetbrier. The story 
of the every-day things with which we have always been 
familiar, and which we have never known, fascinates us. 
We linger joyfully among ‘‘ Homely Weeds with Interest- 
ing Flowers,” by “Green Pansies” and “Evening Prim- 
roses”; we smile at ‘‘ The Horse-hair Snake,” and chuckle 
with unholy delight at *‘ The Troubles of the House-Fly.” 
No novel could prove more interesting than ‘* The True 
Story of the Paper- Wasp and his Doings,” and *‘ Barberry 
Manners,” and we listen with delight to ‘‘The Cicada’s 
Lust Song.” 

Each chapter in this dainty volume opens to us new 
pleasures. And through the whole volume runs a vein of 
humor as delicate as the drawings. In describing the 
hornets, Mr. Gibson says: 

‘* Their acquaintance, with that of the yellow-jacket bee 
and bumble-bee, relatives, is forced upon us at a most ten- 
der and impressionable age, and leaves a lasting reminis- 
cence. Having once been interviewed by a hornet, do we 
not remember him for life for his pains?” 

In another place we are told of the admiration a farmer 
expressed at seeing one of the author's drawings of a so- 
called common *‘ weed.” 

‘***My!’ he exclaimed, ‘ but ain’t that pooty?’ ” 

*** What,’ I retorted, ‘and will you admit that this draw- 
ing of a weed is pretty?’” 

“** Yes, your draft thar is pooty, but you artist fellows 
alliz makes ‘em look pootier’n they ought to.’” 


My Studio Neighbors, equally with Eye Spy, shows a 
loving comprehension of those tribes of creation with 
which some of us are unfamiliar, and of which some of us 
are afraid. Mr. Gibson loved out-door life, and nothing 
out-of-doors was alien to his abounding interest and in- 
tuitive knowledge. This book is not less valuable than 
the other, with which it shares the mournful interest of 
being the gifted author's latest work, both with the clever 

encil and the artist’s not less deft and delightful pen. 

et every home library be equipped with these trea- 
sures, and all happy ‘children, and older folk too, learn 
~asq Mr. Gibson to love the wonders of the world we 
ive in. 
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In Albuminuria and Bright’s Disease—Albuminuria and Uraemic 
Poison_of Gestation—Albuminuria of Scarlet Fever, Etc. 


Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, 


r of Medical Jurisprudence Bish 
University, Montreal, Canada 

In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis of 

Gouty and Rheumatic origin, as well as in 

the graver Albuminuria of Preg- 


nancy, I have found 


to act as a veritable antidote, and I 
know of no other natural agent 
possessingthisimportant quality.”’ 
Dr. Jos. Holt, 
Vew Orleans, President Board of Health, 
tale of Louisiana 
I have prescribed 


BUFFALO LITHIA 


freely in affections of the Kidney and 
Urinary pasages, particularly in Gouty 
u in Albuminuria and in irrita 
onditions of the Bladder and Ure- 
thra in The have been 
such as to of the extraordi- 
nary value of this water in a large 
class of cases usually most difficult 
to treat.” 


Dr. J. T. Davidson, 
\ Oricans, La., ex - President 


Surgical Medical 


ble « 
females results 


satisiy me 


New 


Orlean and Associa 
fion, say 


I have for several years prescribed 


LITHIA WATER 


in all cases of Searlet Fever, directing 
it to be drunk ad Uiditum, with the effect of 
relieving all traces of albumen in 
the urine, and have found it equally effica 


cious in renal diseases requiring the use of 


aikaline water 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, 


Surgeon - General (retired) U. S. Army, 
formerly Professor of Disease of the Mind 
and Nervous System,in the University of 
N. Y., ete., Washington, D. ¢ ; 


I have used 


LITHIA WATER 


in the Albuminuria of Pregnancy 
with remarkable effect. When taken 
in large quantities its influence in such cases is 
unmistakably beneficial In one case of 
Puerperal Mania jit was a powerful ad 
junct to the other means used to effect a cure 

‘As a preventive of Puerperal 
Convulsions and Puerperal Mania 
I regard the 


UFFALO LITHIA WATER 

as most valuable. It should with’ this view 
form the constant beverage of Pregnant women 
in the place of ordimary water. I have had 
considerable experience with this water in the 
treatment of Bright’s Disease. I have 
witnessed the albuminuria of this affection, 
and also Casts of the renal vessels, dis 
appear on the use of the water, and this not 
only in a single case, but in several of which I 
have full notes. It must in these cases also be 
taken in large quantities and its use continued 
for a considerable time 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER ‘~~ 


| 
| 


Dr. C. A. Foote, 
of Warrenton, N. C., ex-President State 
Medical Society, formerly Member of the 
State Board of Medical Examiners, and also 
of the State Board of Health 
“In Bright’s Disease of the Kid- 
neys I have in many cases noted the dis- 
appearance of Albuminuria and Casts 


| under the action of 





‘ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
which I regard as the most effica- 
cious of known remedies in this dis- 
tressing malady, so difficult of successful treat 
I have also witnessed excellent results 
from this Water in Albuminuria of 
Pregnancy, and it is my habit to prescribe 
its free use in every case of pregnancy under 


ment 


my care, certainly after the sixth month, and I 
have yet to see any untoward result where my 
directions were obeyed. ‘That the Water is a 
preventive of and antidotal to the 
causes producing nausea, headache, and Puer 
peral convulsions, in my opinion admits of no 
question.” 
Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, 
Professor of Pathology and Practical Medi 
cine in the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of New York, wrote : 
** For the past four years I have used 


| 





in the treatment of Chronic Bright’s 


Disease of the Kidneys occurring in 


| Gouty and Rheumatic subjects with 


| of other physicians who have 


marked benefit.” 
Dr. C. W. P. Brock, 
of Richmond, Va., ex- President National 
Association of Railway Surgeons, Member 
Medical Society of Virginia (Virginia Medi- 
cal Monthly), Nov. 1878, writes 
** During the epidemic of Scarlet Fever, pre- 
vailing for a year in this city, I have been giving 


ad libitum, to the exclusion of all water for 
drinking purposes. Inno case since I 
have pursued this course have I 
seen even a trace of Albumen in 
the urine of Scarlatina patients, 
either during the attack or the 
convalescence, With this experience, 
and hearing of favorable results in the practice 
used the same 
means, I have thought it worthy of note. If 
this result is proctor hoc, we are enabled to rid 
Scarlet Fever, of one of its most dangerous 
concomitants.” 
Dr. James B. McCaw, 

Professor of the Practice of Medicine in the 

Virginia Medical College : 

[Extract from the proceedings of the Rich- 

mond Academy of Medicine, Oct. 15th, 1878, 

taken from the Virginia Medical Monthly 

of December, 1878.] 

‘* Dr. McCaw also spoke of the great value of 


in the Gouty, Rheumatic, or Acid 
Diathesis, in Neuralgias and Dys- 
pepsias, in Albuminuria of Scarlet 
Fever, and in Albuminuria of Preg- 
nant Women.” 


Dr. W. H. Doughty, 


Professor of Materia Medica and Thera- | 


peutics, Medical College of Georgia 
** Over the Nausea and Vomiting 


i 


of Pregnancy, particularly in the latter | 


months, where Uraemiec conditions are pos 
sibly established, as in Puerperal Con- 
vulsions, Uraemia co-existing, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


often exerts marked control.” 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, 
of Baltimore, Md., President and Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Wo 


men and Children, in the Baltimore Medical \ 


¢ ‘ollege é 


** I have prescribed 


LITHIA WATER 


with the most satisfactory results, both as a 
remedy and prophylactic in the Parturient 
of Pregnant condition, for the relief of 
troublesome vomiting and the prevention 
of Puerperal Eclampsia or Convul- 
sions, and I know of no remedy of equal effi 
cacy with the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in Sequelae of Scarlatina.” 


Dr. M. L. James, 

Richmond, Virginia, Emeritus Professor 

of Practice of Medicine, Medical College of 

Virginia, 
Reported to the Richmond Academy of Medi 
cine ‘a case of Congestion of the Kid- 
neys in a lady eight months advanced in 
Pregnancy,attended by marked Oedema 
and by Uraemic Poisoning to such an 
extent as very seriously impaired her 
vision, relieved by the free use of this 
water for three weeks. Other remedies 
were used in these cases, but the favorable 
results seemed clearly attribu- 
table to the action of the Water.”’ 


Dr. James Shelton, 
formerly, for more than forty years, Resi- 
dent Physician at the Buffalo Lithia Springs 


**In a practice of a half century at and near 
the 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, 


I have noted among the women of the surround- 
ing country, who make habitual use of the 
mineral Waters, almost entire exemption from 
the discomforts and serious disturbances of 
Pregnancy, which I ascribe to two causes : first, 


the power of the waters to eliminate | 


uraemic poison, thus preventing the 
not unfrequent sequelae, Puerperal Eclampsis, 


or Convulsions ; and, secondly, to its. nerve- | 


tonic properties, which give support and strength 


to the nervous system at a time when it | 


is severely taxed; and what is not less impor- 
tant, the use of the water by the mother during 
this period insures healthful, vigorous offspring. 
In the nausea of the latter months of preg- 


nancy, especially when dependent | 


upon uraemic conditions, its action is ex- 
ceedingly happy.” 


by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Ceo. Halstead Boyland,A.™.,M.D 
of Paris, Doctor of Medicine of the Faculty 
of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, 
August 22, 1896, say 
“There is no remedy so absolutely spe- 

cific in all forms of albuminuria and 

Bright’s Disease, whether acute or 

chronic, as 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2, accompanied by a milk diet. 
In all cases of pregnancy where albu- 
men is found in the urine as late as the last 
week before confinement, if this water and a 
milk diet are prescribed the albumen dis- 
| appears rapidly from the urine 
and the patient has a positive 
guarantee against puerperal con- 
vulsions. Used as a substitute for ordinary 
water during Gestation, if will be found 
invaluable as a preventive of Puer- 
peral convulsions and other disturbances 
inckjent to this condition. It is also an un- 
doubted tonic for both mother and child, al- 
| laying at the same time nausea and 
vomiting.” 


E. Cc. Laird, M.D., 


Resident Physician, Buffalo Lithia Spring 


“In the Nausea and Vomiting, 
Uraemic Poisoning and Albumi- 
nuria of Pregnancy, | know of nothing 
to compare with 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


So uniformly gratifying has been my experi- 
ence with this agent, that it has long been my 
habit to prescribe it as a Prophylactic, 
as well as the most potent remedy through 
all the stages of Gestation, and to 
this I attribute the fact that in a practice of 
wellnigh twenty years I have had but one 
death from Puerperal Eclampsia. 
The women of the adjacent country who make 
use of the waters are notably free from the 
disturbances and dangers incident to this 
period.” 








Dr. Caleb Winslow, 
Baltimore, Member of the Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Faculty of Maryland : 
** I have found the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


of marked service in relieving the Nau- 

sea of Pregnant Women. I fre- 

queney resort to it at intervals 
l¢ uring the whole course of Preg- 

nancy. Being anti-acid, diuretic, and tonic, 
it seems well adapted to relieve the 
disturbance usually attendant 
| upon Gestation, and I have no doubt its 
free use might remove Uraemic Poi- 

son, and prevent Convulsions pro- 
| duced thereby.” 


| Dr. C. W. Semple, 

Hampton, Va., E-x-P resident Medical Soci- 
| ety of Virginia : 

“In Scarlet Fever | have known 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


to restore a healthy and abundant secretion of 
Urine when it was highly charged with 
| Albumen and the secretion almost sup- 
| pressed,” 


Pamphlets sent on application. 


PROPRIETOR, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
































THE OLD SALT-WORKS. 


tS widow Bowker and her daughter Inez lived alone, 

and did not go out’ much. Thus it happened that 
they had not heard the neighborhood talk about the old 
salt- works. 

The old salt-works was a group of battered black build- 
ings, about half'a mile back of the Heath place, in the 
midst of the Heath ‘‘ sugar bush"”—for every Vermont 
farm has its grove of sugar-maples—and beside a rush- 
ing mountain stream, which must once have turned its 
ancient machinery. No salt had been made there within 
the memory of the present: generation. There was even 
a tradition that bands of counterfeiters had given it its 
name, intending the same to be understood in a strictly 
Pickwickian sense. For many years the tumble-down old 
place had been deserted, but now it was rumored to have 
ghostly tenants. John Collins, who, ever since the death 
of its master, years before, had had charge of Heathwood, 
as the great wooden house, with its spreading farm, was 
called, had declared to a chosen few that he had twice seen 
lights flitting past the gaping old windows, and a cloaked 
and hooded figure gliding, with a motion unlike that of 
mortals, from one battered room to another. The chosen 
few had imparted the thrilling tale to their own intimate 
circles, but the Bowkers had as yet heard nothing of it. 

Mrs. Bowker spent most of her days at the great house, 
nursing Mrs. Heath. The poor lady had the creeping 
palsy, and for four years had lain helpless in her bed. At 
night she required but little care, and her daughter Annie 
and the house-maid Mary Lanergan took charge 
of her then. Inez staid at home, and attended 
to the small housekeeping—and painted. A 
poor, plain, insignificant little thing in appear 
ance, Inez Bowker was still actuated by a 
mighty ambition. She longed to be a great 
artist. 

On this December day Inez was working 
away on an ideal head of St. John. It was 
warm for the season, and she flung open the 
door for a moment to cool the room. Two wo- 
men happened to be driving slowly past 
They were talking earnestly, and Inez heard 
ove of them say, ‘‘ Yes, it wears a long cloak 
—black, not white—and sorter floats along, and 
carries a candle in its hands. Oh, if ever there 
was a haunted house—” and then she could 
hear no more, 

A haunted house! Inez wondered where it 
was. She was a dreamy, novel-nourished maid 
en, and the idea of a ghost fired her imagination. 

But as she painted on, her mind fell back to 
its usual theme. This was a young man. He 
was a cousin of Annie Heath’s, and Inez had 
often seen him in his boyhood around the vil- 
lage with his cousins, Annie and her brothers. 
All of them were older than Inez, and the young 
men had long ago left Heath Mills for larger 
fields. Of late years this young Winchester 
Heath had returned but seldom. He had been 
away studying art, Inez knew; a year or more 
ago he had visited her little studio. Annie 
Heath had brought him in, and had said: ‘I 
want you to know my cousin, Mr. Winchester 
Heath. Win, this is the young artist of whom 
I told you. Inez, please show him some of 
your things. Perhaps he can help you.” 

Inez could never forget the grave, kind look 
on the young man’s fine face when he held up 
one of her sketches and said: “ Really, there isa 
strain of genuine feeling here. And thereisa 
groping after technic, which it is unusual to 
find outside of the schools. If I were going to 
stay awhile in the village, I would undertake 
to give you a few lessons myself.” 

Then, after a little, they had gone off. Poor 
Inez could not know that the young man had 
said to his cousin on the way back to Heath- 
wood: ‘I hesitate to advise that much money 
should be spent on her, Annie. She has se- 
rious faults, and there may not be power enough 
behind them to overcome them and make it all 
worth while. I should have to see her longer 
and study her work more before I could really 
advise a course of study for her.” 

Then he had gone back to Europe, and An 
nie Heath had been absorbed in the care of her 
mother and the oversight of the business, which 
had fallen on her since her father’s death: but 
that little visit had been an epoch in the life of 
Inez Bowker. She had dreamed of Winchester 
Heath by night, and had painted him by day. 
In various costumes he had served as a model 
for, successively, the Heir of Redclyffe, Ivan- 
hoe, Thaddeus of Warsaw, Rochester, and, 
latest of all, St. John the Divine. If Inez had 
undertaken to paint St. George and the Dragon, 
she would have somehow managed to graft the 
face of Winchester Heath on both of them. 

It began to grow dark, and down the road 
from Heathwood Inez saw her mother coming. 
She was carrying a bundle. Mrs. Bowker al- 
ways carried a bundle when she came from 
Heathwood. Inez was small and slight, but her 
mother was enormously large, though she had 
a light swift step, and her face had a kind of 
coarse beauty. She could never become recon- 
ciled to Inez’s plainness. It sometimes seems 
as though the greatest grief that Providence in- 
flicts upon a handsome and quick-witted mo- 
ther is a homely, dull daughter. 

In Mrs. Bowker’s bundle to-night were a pie 
and a cake. 

‘*Look, Inez she said, triumphantly. 
‘**These were left from Thanksgiving. You 
see, they are cookin’ by the ton, ’s you might 
say, up at the house. Annie’s goin’ to have a 
party of young folks there for Christmas. 
There'll be eight or ten of ’em, and her aunt 
Lucy’s comin’ down from Burlington to sorter 
take her mother’s place while they’re there.” 


” 


A Christmas SHtorp. 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


“Young folks?” 

‘* Yes; there'll be five young men and five girls, count- 
in’ Annie and her brother Bert. He's comin’ on from 
Chicago. They say he’s in a splendid business there. 
The house is all torn up. Le’s see. Christmas comes 
next Thursday, an’ they're a-comin’ on Monday an’ Tues- 
day.” 

Inez had never mentioned the name of Winchester 
Heath to her mother since the day of his visit, but. that 
astute matron had observed that the various names of her 
daughter’s works had been bestowed upon a single sub- 
ject, and even Inez’s indifferent workmanship could not 
quite disguise the lineaments of Winchester Heath. Now 
the mother added: ** And that young artist fellow has 
come back from Europe, and he'll be there too. He has 
won lots of medals and things.” 

The girl’s pale, featureless face was red now, and her 
small hands were trembling. 

‘** Are you sure he’s coming?” 

‘* Yes; why shouldn’t he come? He’s Annie Heath’s 
own cousin. And you needn’t look so overcome. You 
can paint. My! I'll bet there isn’t one of ’em can paint 
like you. You're jest as good as the Heaths, with all 
their money, and some day they’ll see it.” 

**Oh, mother!” 

‘*I mean it. Some day you're goin’ to be educated— 
goin’ to have all the lessons you want. As quick as I 
can, now, I’m goin’ to turn all the property, farm an’ all, 


into money, an’ then we'll go to the city, an’ I'll nurse 
and you'll study.” 

“Pm afraid ['il be too old, mother.” 

**No, you won't. You ain't but nineteen. I'll get to 
it by a year or two more. I don’t want to leave till poor 
Mrs. Heath gets through. She can't live a year longer, 
seems tome. Annie Heath's studying every blessed day 
of her life, an’ she’s twenty-four, and been through om 
lege into the bargain.” 

The girl began unaccountably to cry. She set down 
the sugar-bow], which she was just about placing on the 
supper table, dropped into a chair, and pulled out her 
handkerchief. There was an H delicately embroidered 
in the corner of it. 

“1 wish you hadn't set your heart on it so, mother!” 
she sobbed. ‘‘ You've set your heart on it too much. 
I'm afraid it isn’t right.” 

“Oh, come! Get supper!” said her mother, roughly. 
** Of course it’s all right. Haven't I reasoned it out again 
and again? I'm doin’ all I can for the Heaths. There 
isn’t a day that Mrs. Heath doesn’t say how good I am, 
and wonder how she ever would get along without me. 
They don’t any of ‘em suspect a thing. I’m a splendid 
nurse, Inez—and I’m doin’ my very best for Mrs. Heath. 
I deserve all I can get out of ’em; an’ it’s all for your 
sake, and it’s for the best. Now hurry, for I’ve got to go 
out awhile this evening.” 

Inez had meant to tell her mother what she had heard 





“REALLY, THERE IS A STRAIN OF GENUINE FEELING HERE.” 
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the women say about the haunted house, but the news of 
the party at Heathwood had driven everything else out 
of her head. It might have been of vital service to Mrs. 
Bowker if she had chanced to hear of the ghost and the 
haunted house, but it was of no use whatever to poor, 
stupid Inez. 


The house party at Heathwood was agreed by the 
young people who participated in it to be the most de- 
lightful they had ever known. Winchester Heath was 
the happiest of them al!. He had not only come home 
from Europe covered with triumphs, but he was in love 
—and, he had every reason to believe, fortunately in love 
—with beautiful Loraine Bell, one of Annie's college class- 
mates, and as good and clever as she was fair. He was 
only waiting for an opportunity to tell her of his love and 
hopes, and he was destined soon to find it. 

Most of the young people arrived at Heathwood on 
Monday, and it was not many hours before all of them 
had heard of the ghost that haunted the old salt-works. 
They were bidden not to speak of it, for the invalid mo- 
ther was nervous, and no rumor of such a thing, absurd 
as it was, should be allowed to reach her room. 

On Wednesday morning Winchester Heath came down 
to breakfast looking very sober. He called his cousin 
Bert aside into the library for a moment before the meal 
began 

**Now, Bert,” he said, in a worried voice, ‘‘I hate to 
bother you, and I know it will distress Annie, but I must 
tell you that I missed two diamond studs on the day I came, 
and to-day the sleeve-buttons that my club gave me when 
I went abroad last year are gone, and with them my love- 
ly great Gunnison medal. I'm a careless fellow, and I 
thought I might have just mislaid the sleeve-buttons and 
studs, but the medal I make it « point to keep track of, 
and I am sure I laid it ina certain place after I had shown 
it to the ladies yesterday. This morning it isn’t there. I 
just stepped into Ned Hudson's room and asked him if 
he knew anything about it, and he confided to me that he 
had been hunting ever since he got up for his diamond 


pin. It's the one his uncle gave him, and-it’s worth a 
mint of money. There’s evidently a ‘chiel amang us tak- 
in’’ whatever he can lay his hands on.” 


A little movement in a corner of the room made both 
the young men turn around. Bert Heath was naturally 
the first to recognize the nurse's daughter, Inez Bowker, 
in a young person who was standing in an alcove near the 
window 
‘Good - morning, Miss Inez,” he said, with some an- 
noyance. ‘1 did not know there was any one here. Can 
I do anything for you?” 
The girl's face was flushed and working, as though she 
were struggling with some overpowering emotion, but 
she managed to say: “‘My mother sent me up to tell Miss 
Annie that she would be here about half past nine. She 
had to go to the bank this morning, or she would have 
been here at seven, as usual.” 
Winchester Heath had placed her in his mind by this 
time, and he came forward and shook her hand, 
‘* You are the young artist whom Annie introduced me 
to when I was here last year. I hope you are all right, 
and keeping on—are you?” 
The girl's embarrassment now became painful. She 
managed to stammer out a word of assent and acknow- 
ledgment, and she smiled through her gathering tears. 
It was evident that Winchester Heath's kind greeting had 
wfouched her deeply. 

"The breakfast was not well ovr until nearly ten «clock. 
Then the young ".4n had decided chat the¥ liad better 
consi lt Annie edth at once concerning their losses. 

She Was, aS they had anticipated, profoundly disturbed. 

“There’s only one new servant,” she said at last. 
‘She is a house-maid, named Hattie Dowd, from the vil- 
lage. The cook has been here twenty years, and you 
know as well as I do that she coukin’t be suspected. 
Mary Lanergan is as honest as 1am. She has been our 
chambermaid and waitress for five years now. Mrs. 
Bowker, the nurse, is an old friend, and as good as gold, 
and there are only Aunt Lucy and I besides.” 

“It couldn't be the coachman, or the man- of -all- 
work?” 

‘No. They are almost never in the house, except when 
Tim attends to the furnaces. I will talk quietly with 
Aunt Lucy and Mrs. Bowker. We will have a watch 
established right away.” 

Mrs. Bowker was of the opinion that the new house- 
maid might be the guilty party. Things looked black for 
a while for poor Hattie Dowd. 

That Wednesday evening was a scene of unexampled 
gayety at Heathwood. There had never been such a 
Christmas-eve party in the town. A caterer from the 
city, an orchestra from the same enchanted quarter, and 
all the nicest young people for miles around were the 
chief features of the celebration. By nine o’clock the 
dancing had begun. Even the invalid was merry, though 
she could only bear the festivities from afar. She loved 
to have young people in the house, and it was largely 
through her advice that the whole affair had been under- 
taken. 

Shortly before midnight, Mr. Winchester Heath and 
Miss Loraine Bell stepped out on the long piazza to get 
a breath of air. He had fetched her great fur cloak to 
wrap around her, and she had wound around her head the 
gossamer scarf which she had been carrying. At the end 
of the piazza he paused. It was a glorious moonlight 
night, and, from the height on which Heathwood stood, 
the whole great farm lay spread out before them. 

‘*Do you see that patch of woods yonder, where the 
mountain begins to go up?” said the young man, pointing 
past the garden and meadow which lay behind the house. 
**There lies the famous old salt-works, where the ghost 
doth walk o’ nights, according to John Collins.” 

‘* Oh, L wish we could go up there to-night!” 

He looked at her quickly. What a chance that would 
be to—say something! But would it be quite right? 

**Do you mean it?” 

“ Yes—why not? It isn't so awfully cold—and I am 
dressed up for a Russian wolf-hunt. I'd love to go, truly. 
Do you suppose we should meet the ghost? I'm not in 
the least afraid. Oh, I forgot my slippers! Annie kee 
her arctic overshoes—you know how high they are—right 
here in the back hall closet. Let me put them on and go 
—really.” 

Am! almost before he knew it, Winchester Heath had 
flung on his fur-lined overcoat und was hurrying along, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


with Loraine Bell on his arm, over the crusted snow of 
the garden, and through the meadow, toward the path 
which led through the woods to the salt-works. 

He never knew how they got through those woods. 
The ghost, the party, the whole world, were nothing to 
him nor to her until they bad passed through all the shad- 
owy forest, and had come to the open hollow beside the 
brook, in which stood the sinister old building. By that 
time he was in the seventh heaven of delight. Loraine 
had called him “Win”; she had told him that she had loved 
him for years; she had confided to him her belief that 
he was destined to be the greatest painter that the world 
had ever seen—a belief which he had frequent periods of 
sharing with her, though wild horses euuld not have made 
him own it; and he bad snatched a dozen kisses from her 
white forehead as it rested on his ulster. It was necessary 
for them to keep very close together in passing along the 
narrow woodland path, and her head was therefore obliged 
of course to be almost constantly against the ulster. 

As they emerged into the open, their voices, which had 
been low enough before, dropped involuntarily to a whis- 
per. The old place, with its broken doors and windows 
and its sagging roof-tree, looked an uncanny place 
enough; but they were too light of heart to feel any fear, 
until, just as they were about stepping upon the great old 
door-stone, they saw before them in the dim light the un- 
mistakable flutter of drapery, and a figure came rushing 
toward them. The blood almost froze in their veins. 
Winchester Heath had only time to push Loraine behind 
him and to open his arms, when the figure, whose momen- 
tum was so great that it could not stop even when this 
sudden obstacle developed, dashed full into him. He 
stood his ground nobly, though his knees were shaking. 
Then he perceived clearly that it was no ghost that he had 
caught, but a real, if slender, flesh-and-blood girl. With 
a grip like iron he clasped her, and dragged her out into 
the full moonlight. 

** What does this mean?” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ Who are 
you, and why are you playing this vulgar trick?” 

Then he saw that he was holding the girl whom he had 
seen in the library on the previous morning—poor little 
Inez Bowker, the painter—and that she had fainted. 

With water from the brook, whose swift current re- 
fused to be turned to ice, he and Loraine seon revived 
her. Full consciousness seemed to come to her as soon as 
she opened her eyes. She sat up very straight. 

** Where is it?” she cried, sharply. ‘‘The bag! Where 
is it?” She staggered to her feet, and began to look for 
something. A small leather bag lay on the hard snow 
just beneath the hem of her gown. She grasped it in a 
sort of frenzy and handed it to him. ‘‘ There they are!” 
she cried. ‘Take them. I knew they must be up here 
—and I was bound you should have them back. I don't 
know what my mother will say—but I couldn't stand it 
when I heard you had lost your things.” 

He mechanically took the bag and opened it. There 
lay his Jost medal, and various diamond studs and pins. 

** And so it was you who took them?” he said, harshly. 

**Oh no!” wept the girl, looking up at him with adrawn 
and tear-stained face. ‘‘Oh, don’t ask who took them! 
Don’t tell, if you ever find out! Oh, you won't, will you? 
My mother and 1 will go away—oh, ever so haps no- 
body = ever see Lsewpaiin—for everything will be burned 
up, an — te 

The Young man suddenly perceived a strange smell in 

fair. He turned to look at the old house. The girl 

“Tiad set it on fire. Smoke was already rolling out of the 
+ windows, and a dull red light was shining far iv- 
side. 

“I don’t know about this, I'm sure,” he faltered, pulling 
his trembling companions along toward the path into the 
woods. ‘I don’t know that I ought to keep silence in an 
affair like this. Larceny and arson are serious crimes, 
Miss Bowker.” 

** Yes, yes! I know!” wailed the girl, tripping over her 
long cloak as the young man hurried her onward. “I 
know it is dreadful—but I saved your things for you—and 
I will promise to go away, and my mother will go away— 
and we will never, never do anything wrong again—for I 
shall not let her send me to school. I don’t care if I 
never learn how to paint! And, oh, I beg of you!—oh, for 
Heayen’s sake—for God's sake—” The poor child was 
evidently almost beside herself with terror and grief, and 
she burst again into a heart-rending paroxysm of tears. 

*‘Oh, promise her! promise her!” sobbed Loraine, be- 
ginning to weep with P= Inez. 

** I don’t know,” still debated the young man, irresolute- 
ly. ‘There were other stolen goods deposited there, I 
judge, and now | ey will be burned up. I don’t under- 
stand how you came to return these.” He faced the girl 
suddenly and sternly. She gave one shuddering look 
into his face; then she threw her cloak up over her head 
and began to sob more tumultuously than ever. 

“Don’t talk to her again,” whispered Loraine in his 
ear. ‘‘ Don't you see how it was? I do. Poor little 
thing!” 

There was an unmistakable significance in her tone. 
Winchester Heath was no coxcomb, and the color flamed 
up into his handsome face, making him look more than 
ever like the Heir of Redclyffe and Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
but poor little Inez was in no condition to appreciate the 
resemblance at this moment. 

Presently they came out of the woods, and could look 
back at the place which they had left. The black, irreg- 
ular outlines of the old salt-works were merged now in a 
sea of fire and smoke. As they were standing there a 
large figure came rushing, as if panic-stricken, across the 
garden. It was that of the nurse. She seemed to recog- 
nize none of them, though she fairly bumped into them, as 
they stood there, in her mad flight toward the fire. 

As they went on they saw that the dancers had dis- 
covered it. The pidzzas and the upper windows were 
crowded with wide-eyed spectators. Some one suggested 
that Miss Heath had perhaps ordered the conflagration as 
a part of the royal entertainment of the evening. 

** No,” she laughed easily, *‘ I didn’t do that; but I con- 
fess I am not sorry to have the ghostly old pile gone. We 
shall hear no more now, I hope, of the haunted house.” 

As she spoke there was a grand outburst of magnificent 
pyrotechnics; then, even at Heathwood, the vast crash 
was heard as the stout frame at last gave way and sank 
into the deep cellars. The old salt works had become a 
thing of the past, with all that it contained, whatever that 
might have been. 

On the very next day Mrs. Bowker and her daughter 
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took their departure from Heath Mills, as the girl had 


promised, 
On the very next day, also, the engagement was an- 
nounced of Mr. Winchester Heath and Miss Bell, and the 


wedding was set for the following spring. Poor little 
Inez Bowker heard of it before she left the town, and she 
had a fresh burst of weeping after it. Yet, such is the 
inscrutable nature of woman, she still kept on painting 
all sorts of heroes, with all sorts of names written under 
them, and ever the same face above—the face of Win- 
chester Heath. 


BEGINNINGS IN HOUSEKEEPING. 


Gea mothers and eager merchants form an al- 
most irresistible combination against the economical 
instincts of the prospective bride or young housekeeper. 
Beginning with the trousseau, a multiplicity of gar- 
ments certain to outlast fashion or grow yellow with age 
is manifestly unnecessary. The boast that “my Emma 
had two dozen of each kind” is sorry reward for the 
labor and expense involved. The revolt against these ex- 
travagant ideas instinctively shows itself, and the parent 
or friend who quells this justifiable uprising establishes a 
precedent in the life of the new home which mars or 
ruins that rightful joy which follows in the wake of sim- 
ple wants and conscious freedom from debt, “ But just 
how much must I have to last a year? We shall employ 
no helper, and yet will welcome an occasional guest over- 
night.” Such a question in various forms is presented 
in some home almost daily. Given a cottage or small 
apartment, self-help, and a guest-room—required to find 
what amounts of table-linen and bedding are absolutely 
necessary for the first year in the bride’s home. 

Each bed should have for its outfit three pairs of pillow- 
cases for its square pillows; two pairs of sheets, which 
measure a full yard more than the length of the mattress, 
to insure undisturbed and protected covers; two white 
spreads, of a quality easily laundered and light in weight, 
and two pairs of large all- wool blankets, of which one 
pair should be bound separately —these constitute the 
sole essentials. To them may be added a home-made 
quilt and comfortable. 

The table -linen must include a best cloth for special 
occasions, three really good ones for general use, and two 
dozen napkins that will not shed lint. Of towels there is 
theoretically no limit to the needed variety. Practical- 
ly, however, there are only a few that are absolutely in- 
dispensable. One dozen hem-stitched huck for bed- 
room use, one dozen checked linen for china, and one 
dozen crash for the kitchen, all made in yard lengths, be- 
sides three roller-towels two and a half yards long, will 
easily supply the ordinary demand under the conditions 
im 1. Of course sickness, lavish hospitality, or even 
adelayed weekly wash-day would necessitate a larger sup- 
ply in each case. A maxim profitably observed by a suc- 
cessful housekeeper is worth passing on for consideration 
in this connection. ‘Expense for essentials only, plus 
remunerative labor, equals thrift.” With this in mind, 
one can easily determine how much can or must be added 
to the supply on hand in January, when the thoughts of 
thrifty housewives turn toward the linen-closet. Usual! 
one pair of sheets and two pairs of pillow-cases are suffi- 
cient for the annual replenishing. Two table - cloths, 
one dozen napkins, and one-third the towel list added 
each year will insure ample comfort under ordinary con- 
ditions, and the added joy of conscious economy. 


MRS. ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


No itctyee sn of readers throughout the country have 
been pained to hear of the death of Mrs. Alice Well- 
ington Rollins, and to the large number of the author's 
rsonal friends the news has brought a sense of profound 
ss. Mrs. Rollins was a woman of such abundant energy, 
of interests so wide and varied, of sympathies so warm 
and spontaneous, that she gave all who knew her the im- 
—— of being far stronger than perhaps she really was. 
Ter best strength Jay in her indomitable spirit, and in that 
zest for life which endowed her with a buoyant optimism. 
This quality, indeed, was conspicuous among her many 
fine traits. She made the most of life, enjoying to the 
full everything good that came to her, and rising superior 
to all discouragements and trials. Her earlier years were 
passed in Boston, among influences that tended to foster 
the literary talent that showed itself while she was still 
a girl. She was ambitious to secnre a period of study 
abroad, and through her own industry she obtained the 
means for the purpose. This is merely an example of the 
spirit that she carried through het whole career. About 
twenty years ago she married Mr. Daniel M. Rollins, and 
since that time, till within a very few years, when she moved 
to Lawrence Park, Bronxville, and except during extended 
periods of travel, she has lived in New York. For ma.y 
years she was a prominent representative of the most in- 
teresting phase of life in New York city—the life of the 
writers and the artists—and her home was a centre of 
meeting for many of the best-known men and women in 
the country. 

Mrs. Rollins was identified with many women's clubs; 
was interested, indeed, in every good and practical work 
that was being done around her. She bad an exceptional 
gift for public speaking, to which she brought all the re- 
sources of a mind trained by study and experience, of a 
delightful gift for expression, and of a ready wit. After 
taking up her residence in Lawrence Park she became 
active in making the settlement one of the most interesting 
communities near New York. She found there, too, oppor- 
tunities for gratifying the intense love for nature that is 
so beautifully expressed in her books. The long summer 
days she used to pass almost wholly out-of-doors, working 
among her flowers and plants. In her literary work, too, 
she found great enjoyment, and, unlike many writers, was 
never heard to complain of the drudgery of it. Durin 
the weeks of illness before her death she eagerly return 
to her writing whenever she could, producing, among oth- 
er things, an admirably executed sonnet entitled ‘‘ Vita 
Benefica.” Those who knew. her intimately could best 
realize how genuinely fine her life was. Some of the trials 
that she had to bear would have disheartened many wo- 
men, but she seemed to have the power of gathering fresh 
inspiration from them and of turning them into opportu- 
nities. Her home life she made radiant with good cheer, 


with flowers and books, with stimulating interests, and 
with the grace and sunshine of her own presence. 
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Cora.—The material of which you send a sample for your blouse 
must be extremely effective, but the satin you enclose is not a good 
match for it. I should advise you to match the blue of the velvet 
in either velvet or satin. If you cannot match it exactly, get satin as 
near as possible to the brown, and have a white lace vest over it. The 
white is very smart always, and has not yet gone out of style. If more 
becoming to you, use a coffee-colored lace instead of the white, for it 
will not be in quite so sharp a contrast. 


M. A. B.—You would best have a white nuns’ veiling, or else an alba- 
tross cloth, which is quite inexpensive. Trim the skirt with graduated 
ruffies from belt to hem. Make the waist high, with shirred yoke and 
sleeves, and have ruffies put in a bertha effect acroea the shoulders. 
A white ribbon or taffeta silk sash and collar, the sash with fringed 
ends, will be al! the trimming necessary, and this should make a smart 
and becoming gown, quite within the limit you desire to pay. By 
sending for samples of last spring's novelty goods to any of the lead- 
ing shops, you may find some material that you will like better than 
the two mentioned. 


M. E. W.—Yon will be better pleased if you make your black net 
gown over a changeable taffeta, unless you make it over a black satin 
and white mousseline de soie. It is quite a fad at present to have over 
the silk skirt an accordion-pleated skirt of white mousseline de soie, 
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widely, then, for that one, and do not be discouraged. After your first 
patron is secured, others will follow rapidly. There is a large field 
open to you. 


Oax Parx.—Curiously enough, there is no medium of exchange for 
art-work such as you require, nor is there any “intelligence office find- 
ing employment for workers in the various handicrafts.” With your 
letter in my hand I went at once to the woman who has initiated all 
the great art movements for women in this couutry. She said that 
your letter gave her a good suggestion, and that she would lay the mat- 
ter before the next meeting of a certain art committee, in order to see 
what might be done for just sach cases as yours. 

She also said that the only thing to be done with your work was to 
send it to the dealers, to the art stores, unless you were able to get in 
at one of the large exhibitions and secure a sale for it there. 

To send your paintings or your carvings to an exchange for women's 
work would, to a certain extent, cheapen their value. You would not 
be appealing to an art public. You might dispose of your assign- 
ments and increase your revenues, but hardly your reputation. That 
would have to be done in other ways. 

The best known of the clubs about which you ask is the “ Catherine 
Lorillard Wolfe Art Students’ Club,” which has been in existence for a 
year, and has now 211 members. The rooms are at 802 Broadway, New 
York, in the house built by Miss Wolfe, adjoining Grace Charch. 

Although Dr. Huntington, the rector of Grace Charch, is the presi- 
dent of this club, it is absolutely non-sectarian. Its character may 
best be understood in the president's own words: ‘‘ There are as many 
denominations among its members as there are among art students, 
Nor is it a church mission. Its chief director is the rector of Grace 
Charch, and its rooms are in the shadow of that beautiful edifice, but 
otherwise no religion is introduced into the club. Nor is it a philan- 
thropic scheme, any more than is the Astor Library or any other public 





and over that black net. You might spangle the black net in scall 
around the foot. Make your waist in the regular evening bodice 
effect, with the full blouse front, this all spangled, with very small 
sleeves of puffed net caught with loops of black satin ribbon ; and then 
have a high-necked guimpe and long sleeves which you can wear with 
it when you want your gown high-necked. Have a long black satin 
sash fastened with a rbi buckle. A pink satin evening gown 
should be made with a train, and pink chiffon will be better for trim- 
ming than Duchesee lace. I should advise clusters of rnchings made 
of a fine net edged with chiffon, the waist cut in a V and well off the 
shoulders, a tight-fitting waist open in front over a soft blouse of pink 
chiffon on which ruchings are sewed. The sleeves to be bows of rib- 
bon and puffs of chiffon, with on one shoulder a spray of pink roves 
and leaves. 





L. V. V.—I cannot advise getting a velveteen blouse, as you will not 
be pleased with it if worn with a black cloth skirt. You would much 
better get a velvet or velours, and that you can wear with either set of 
furs. If you intend to get a new skirt, black broadcloth would be the 
best. Yon will not like a velvet maff, because this year they are carry- 
ing almost altogether the fur muffs. If you think that you can afford 
it, yon might have an entire velveteen dress, and use the cheviot for 
ordinary wear, and then you can have any color that is becoming— 
brown or the new wood-color or purple. 


Mus. H.—Yon wil! be better satisfied if you make your hood of red 
corded silk or bengaline, as the cloth or cashmere would be too heavy 
and cumbersome. The velours jackets are, as a rule, made up in Ras- 
sian-blonse style, but some of the smartest gowns I have seen this win- 
ter were worn with velours jackets made with tight-fitting back and 
loose front, and these looked particularly well with a pelerine or stole 
offur. You will not find a for cape or pelerine warm enough unless 
you wear it over a jacket or blouse, and it is very unwise to attempt 
wearing it over merely the waist of a gown in our climate. 


Marouaretre —A white organdie skirt like the one you have seen 
in the Bazan is very charming, and will be quite suitable for the 
Colonial gown, The prettiest way you can have the waist made is to 
get some flowered brocade, which you may obtain quite cheap now, 
and make it with a long point, short on the hips, and with paniers, 
tight elbow sleeves with a puff at the top, and white mousseline de 
soie fichu in Marie Antoinette shape. 


Nanoy.—A close-fitting hood of braided broadcloth you will not 
like, excepting for play. All little children now are wearing the big 
shirred bonnets. There was a page of bonnets in Bazag No. 43. 


Inquirex.—All periodicals are eager to accept good stories, whether 
they be long or short. The demand for them is not one that varies 
with the seasons, as you seem to think, although the public taste may 
change, and certain kinds of stories be more popular at one time than 
atanother. Ideas of what good stories are also differ among individual 
editors. One may, for instance, call a detective story good, while an- 
other, who thinks detective stories not the best kind of art, may not 
think it good at all, or good only as an example of its kind, and not 
adapted to the particular needs of his paper. 

Each magazine and periodical has a standard of its own, and a par- 
ticular public to which it appeals. Stories submitted to these must be 
judged accordingly. A temperance paper sets up one standard, for 
instance, a religious paper another, and a purely literary periodical 
quite a different one. The purely literary periodical covers the widest 
field, and sets its standard among ideas of excellence which the other 
journals may perhaps ignore. Papers which are “ organs” care most 
to have certain points emphasized which illustrate the workings of 
their principles, and will often sacrifice literary excellence to these. 

Type-written manuscripts are rather to be expected in these days, 
althongh I for one like the written page, provided it is well done. 
You get at the personality of the author in the written page, at his 
ways of doing things, and sometimes you get valuable hints as to the 
manner of work which a writer purenes. 

When you come to the paper on which your story is to be copied, be 
sure of one or two things. First, that you choose something easy to 
handle; the very long legal paper rolis over in the reader's hand, and 
is only held with difficulty; the aquare type-writer's paper is best; but 
be sure to leave wide margina. Secondly, do not choose a thin paper 
through which you can see the letters on the next sheet. This fatigues 
the eye, and makes the difficulty of reading greater. Write on one 
side only of the leaf. Nothing is more reprehensible'than to submit 
manuscript neglecting this rule. 

Unless you are a great and well-known anthor, or nnless you have a 
distinct plan to submit covering a ground which is interesting and 
new, always send your story, nota note. The editor must jadge for 
himself, not from your estimate of your work. You only give him 
additional trouble by writing first and expecting an answer abont your 
sending your manuscript. All large magazines are prepared to receive 
stories, to read them, and to return them safely, provided stamps be 
sent. A note with your story is a courtesy, bat make it short unless 
you have something of unnsual interest to communicate. 

Simply say to the editor that you want your story published anony- 
mously ; there is no difficuity about that. But at the same time be sure 
to give your name and address to him; he will not betray your secret. 


East Onanor.—The young woman who has the largest and most 
profitable number of patrons requiring her services to audit honsehold 
accounts and make ont checks has secured most of them by advertising. 
The gentleman in whose house she took the place of a private secre- 
tary saw her advertisement and rent for her. 

I am quite sure that if yon advertise properly you will have a good 
many anewers. Be sure, however, to have your credentials so that the 
householder who sends for yon may be saved all the trouble possible. 
One customer will get you another, for if yon have observed life at all 
closely yon must have noticed that what one person has found a sac- 
cess some half a dozen other persons will desire to try for themselves. 
So your first customer will be your most important one. Advertise 


con of a certain class This club is, of course, a younger 
child; the club in Paris is its pioneer.” Applications are made for 
membership. 

The art club in Paris to which Dr. Huntington referred is that on 
the Rue de Chevreuse. 


Sunscatner.—Do I “think that lines once formed in the face can 
be permanently removed by any process whatever, however persistently 
persevered in?” What would you say, my dear Subscriber, were I to 
tell you that there are many lines in the face I should be very sorry to 
see removed? Have you ever chanced to see the face of a person who 
had passed middle age without a line on it? Nothing is more an- 
pleasant, more artificial, nothing so clearly betokens the lack of real 
strength, of trae sweetness, or of power. Every one feels that, If 
your reading has been extensive, you must have met passages in 


.which some great novelist describes a man who bears about him no 


mark of any of life's warfare, and he is always an unpleasant man, one 
not safely trusted. You doubt his motives, and question the manner 
of his life, 

Bat of course there are lines and lines. The face is made up of 
them—the lines of the cheek, of the brow, of the chin. Each one of 
these has a beauty or an ugliness of its own, But I fancy you must 
refer to the lines which are indentations in the flesh, and which are the 
result of unnecessary habits, as, for example, the habit of scowling, 
or the habit of screwing up the mouth, or the habit of arching the 
eyebrows when one is tired. These are never beautiful lines, interest- 
ing as they may be to the student of character. The only two which 
I dislike are those between the eyebrows and those around the mouth, 
and the reason I dislike them is because one seems to me unnecessary, 
and the other unpleasaut. However, 1 will not tell you which is 
which. 

The lines of the face can be removed. The mental attitude will 
help you. Instead of that tensity of feeling which draws your eye- 
brows together when you want to look at anything, or that self-con- 
sciousness which makes you pull them together—and it is oftener self- 
consciousness and vanity than anything else, as you can readily see by 
watching a self-conscions child-—instead, then, of this mental attitude, 
cultivate quietnde, repose, and self-forgetfulness in the presence of 
something which ought to interest yon more than yourself. At the 
same time, if the lines are deep, close your eyes for a moment, and with 
the fingers emooth the lines away; then opening your eyes, look with 
a perfectly passive face at the thing which interests you. You can get 
rid of the lines of pain in the same way. 

Massage your own face. That will help you. Be careful, though, 
to rnb up, not down, Use cold cream when you doit. The first ap- 
plication of the cream removes the dust. The second softens the 
flesh. Wipe with asoft napkin. The hands will have retained enough 
of the cream to be smooth as you continue the massage. Practise it 
for ten or fifteen minutesaday. I have seen faces suddenly glow with 
health and youth and beauty under this process, which has the advan- 
tage of being strictly hygienic, resting the whole system as well as help- 
ing the face. Obstinate liver spots are entirely removed by this kind 
of massage. I never saw them permanently removed in any other 
way. The color comes to the cheeks, and the whole face becomes 
softened, and the results do not wear away as after using cosmetics, 
Sometimes after a treatment a little ice held in a towel is passed over 
the cheeks and the chin. But this is a stimulas I should be afraid to 
use if I had any tendency to neuralgia. You must rub the face after 
the application of ice, to prevent the possibility of chilling it. 


A Reaper. —The “and” which is written between the “Mr. and 
Mrs.” on an envelope containing an invitation or some social com- 
munication is sometimes written inclined upwards, but the best form 
being here the simplest, it is in better taste to write it on the line. Do 
not address an envelope as “ Mr. and Mrs. Howe and danghters,” or 
“and family” (the word is not written with a capital letter), as it is 
bad form in the extreme. A card or social communication of any 
kind may be addressed as “Mr. and Mra. Howe, The Misses Howe ” 
when one wants to be economical, but a separate invitation and an 
envelope containing it must be sent to an unmarried son or sons. 


Peeriexep Frat Arrate.—Itis a little difficult to suggest any enter- 
tainment that will satisfactorily meet all your requirements, but a 
Book-title Haunt might answer; this can be easily arranged, and makes 
an amusing game. In your home on the tables, top of piano, pinned 
on cnrtains, and in every available place have miscellaneous articles, 
pictures, and groups of articles, each separate thing suggesting the 
title of a book, and each numbered. Give every guest, on entering, a 
card with a pencil attached and his name written on it; the card must 
have numbers corresponding to the numbers of the titles to be hunted 
for, and the hunt should not begin until all have arrived ; a limited 
time must be allowed for it to last, and when that is over all must 
hand in their cards, To the one who has guessed the greatest nomber 
of titles correctly a prize is given, and another (booby) prize to the one 
who has guessed the fewest. Articles to represent titles will readily 
suggest themselves. A toy house with seven sharp card-board points 
stuck on to it easily proclaims itself The House of Seven Gables; a 
group of pictures of wee babies is of course The Neweomes; some 
Jumps of coal on a saucer is Black Diamonds ; a yellow flower in a vase 
is A Yellow Aster,etc. Another entertainment of the same kind would 
be a Title Party, where all are invited to come to represent each the 
title of a book; this also makes a merry evening; a couple—married, 
or a sister and brother—will appear clad in rags to represent Les 
Misérables ; a man with a large lock fastened on to his forehead stands 
for Locke on the Understanding, while a girl with pictures of India 
pinned on her dress is, of course, The Prince (Prints) of India. I have 
recently heard of a Klondike Party, for which the rooms must be 
decorated in yellow to represent gold, and there must be large boxes 
filled with earth or scraps of paper, with toy fir-trees sticking out of 
them, everywhere in evidence. Every guest is given a small shovel on 
entering, and each chooses his “ claim,” or box, and digs for treasure ; 
embedded in the earth or paper must be all kinds of absurd trifles 
which will cause mach amusement when bronght to light; to carry 
out the idea the supper-table decorations should suggest gold and the 
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arctic regions; the flowers must be yellow chrysanthemums, but a real 
but small fir-tree must be the centre-piece; the candles may burn 
under yellow shades ; the bonbons be yellow and white, and the icing 
on the cakes yellow and white; cocoanut cake and giacé fruite and 
candies must be among the edibles, and grape-fruit, oranges, and ba- 
nanas the fruits. For any of these entertainments serve for refresh- 
ments bonillon, jellied tougue, and salad made of chicken or lobster 
and celery, sandwiches spread with minced chicken, p&té de foie gras, 
lettuce and mayonnaise, and after this ices and cake,or Charlotte Russe, 
or orange ice served in orange baskets, and last, bonb and fruit, 





Five Years Reaper.—In the case you mention, as in any other emer- 
gency, whatever suggests itself as most natural and least embarrassing 
is the best form. According to the code of etiquette, the oldest lady 
or the one in whose honor the entertainment is given should be the 
first person to make the move to go, but it is not always possible for 
all the other guests to wait on this lady's pleasure, and it is not im- 
proper for some other lady to go first. I should say that at a supper 
given by a gentleman to a married couple at a restaurant, after the play, 
the lady should certainly be the one to firet suggest leaving, but when 
she does not do so, after a suitable time has elapsed and the host finds 
the situation is becoming awkward, he should rise, with some passing 
comment, and lead the way out of the restaurant. 


Camerron.—An invitation to a home or church wedding does not ne- 
cessarily demand a call on the mother of the bride, althongh the invi- 
tations are sent in the parents’ names, But while sach a call may not 
be obligatory or even customary, it is certainly courteous to show the 
hostess of the wedding this attention, and to pay the call does not 
argue one ignorant of the exigencies of the occasion ; as we all know, 
the obligatory call is the one made on the bride. At an evening wed- 
ding reception décolleté gowns are de rigueur, unless for one who is 
too old or too young, or is for any reason unable to follow the pre- 
scribed fashion ; at an afternoon reception, even if the bours are from 
four until half past six, on the contrary, a close high-necked dress 
with a hat or bonnet is the costume required ; the dress may be light, 
but it must be close about the throat. At an afternoon wedding recep- 
tion guests are supposed to stay a shorter time than at a similar func- 
tion in the evening; ordinarily one only remains long enough to con- 
gratulate the bride and groom, greet the hostess and host and the near 
relatives, have some refreshments and a few minutes’ chat with a 
friend or two, and perhaps a look at the wedding presents; but at an 
evening wedding reception one may stay, with perfect propriety, an 
hour or longer; yet it must always be remembered that only the rela- 
tives and privileged friends should remain to see the bride and groom 
take their departure. 


H. V. R. 8.—To be able to answer your questions satisfactorily I 
should know a little more about the details of the tea or reception ; 
bat I take it for granted, as only women are to be entertained, it will 
be small and more or less informal. 1 would therefore say that the 
invitations should be the hostess'’s ordinary visiting-cards, with her 
address in the lower right corner, and “ Tea at Five o’Clock ” written 
in the lower left corner, with the date written under it, or, if the func- 
tion is to be very informal indeed, she may write personal notes, word- 
ing them somewhat as follows: 


Mv Dear Mrs. Curtss,—It will give me great pleasure if you 
will take a cup of tea with me most informally on Thursday, 
December the Fourth, at five o'clock. 1 hope to have a few 
other friends here also, and [ trust that you may be able to 
join us. Sincerely yours, 

Anna Marston, 

Saturday, November Twenty-fifth. 


With the latter kind of invitations presumably not more than 
twenty-five or thirty guests will be invited, and even with the former 
invitations the tea will not be ceremonious, so one of the hostess’s 
friends may assist her and pour tea, and another chocolate, or the latter 
lady may serve bouillon. These beverages may be served at the same 
table, a lady pouring one at one end, and another at the opposite end, 
while on the table between will be all the accompanying accessories, 
These include sandwiches made of very thinly cut bread spread with 
butter and minced chicken, paté de foie gras, caviare, chopped celery 
and mayonnaise, orange marmalade and raspberry jam, chopped olives, 
and all the many other kinds now in vogue, also sweet wafers, small 
fancy cakes, bonbons, salted almonds, peppermints, and sugared 
ginger, all in dainty silver or china dishes, and lighted by candles burn- 
ing under little shades in candlesticks orcandelabra, There is nothing 
particularly new in the way of edible to suggest, but what is always 
acceptable at such a function is frappé of some kind, orange or lemon, 
or, better still, café parfait, which should be served in the long delicate 
glasses that come for champagne, instead of in punch-glasses. 


Witsie.—There is no objection to giving the book you mention as a 
Christmas gift to your young friend.—In acknowledgment of wedding 
announcement cards with the bride’s at home cards enclosed, as you 
will not be able to call on her on account of living in a different place, 
you should send your visiting-card to reach the bride on her firet day.— 
When making a formal call in the evening, although he wears evening 
dress, a man does not wear white gloves. He leaves his dark street 
gloves in the hall with his overcoat and hat, and enters the reception- 
room with bare hands. But when he attends a reception, the opera, 
or any formal function, his formal evening attire includes white or 
light gray or lavender kid gloves with heavy stitching.—The custum 
of gentlemen making New-Year's calls is a thing of the past, and the 
outcome of such calling—gentlemen sending their cards to the women 
on their calling-list on New-Year’s day—is also an obsolete formality. 
It would therefore not be en régle for you to send your cards with 
* greetings” written on them on that day; and yet, as it violates no 
rule of decorum, it would not be a great breach of etiquette.—A better 
way to acquaint your friends with your new address would be to call 
on them, leaving your card with your address engraved on it, or to 
write short personal notes to make them aware of the fact. 


Mrs. E. J. N.—The groom and his best man shonld enter the room 
immediately after the minister from a side door, or, if there is not a 
side door convenient, they should walk up the improvised aisie after 
the minister, side by side, but not armin arm. After these three have 
taken their stand at one end of the room the bridal procession proper 
enters, The maid of honor first alone, the bridemaide, and then the 
bride on her father’s arm a little behind. The maid of honor takes 
her place on the right of the minister opposite the groom and best 
man, and, like them, faces the room, but the bride stands with her back 
to the company, and there the groom joins her. After the ceremony, 
when the minister has congratulated the married couple, they torn 
and face the assemblage, and are ready to receive good wishes. The 
bride’s parents stand near the bridal party and receive also, but no one 
else receives; the groom's parents are of course congratulated and 
greeted by every one, and somebody should be especially deputed to 
see that they are properly introduced ; but this is all that is due them. 
When the bride’s father is not living, the bride’s mother receives 
alone, but is never attended by the groom’s father or any of his rela- 
tives. 


Rvstiors.—The meaning of Quo Vadis is,“ whither goest thon.” 
The name of the author of the book of that title, Sienkiewicz, is pro- 
nounced Seen-kee-witch. 


E. L. ¥.—It is the custom for the bridegroom to furnish his ushers 
with the white gloves which are worn at the wedding. 


J. B. M.—The evening dress shirt-protector should be made of white 
silk, or of white and gray silk striped, or of white and biack silk 
striped. The plainer it is made the better form, and the initials or 
monogram on the shield would not be in the best taste. 
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TEA GOWN OF OLD-GOLD 


OLD-GOLD SATIN TEA 


= gowns this year are superb affairs, and the most 

gorgeous materials are used in their construction, with 
an apparent disregard as to expense. One that is most 
picturesque and artistic is of old gold satin, elaborately 
trimmed with cream-white point de Venise lace. The en 
tire gown is made of the satin, divided into panels by entre- 
deux of lace. At the sides it is fitted into the waist-line, 
the satin panels being laid iu tiny tucks. Over the shoul 
ders and the upper part of the sleeves the satin is again 
tucked. The coilar is formed of two deep frills of the 
satin edged with lace, and in front is quite narrow, while 
at the back it broadens out and there are more frills of lace 
put in Around the foot of the gown is a wide, very full 
flounce of lace, and down the front are jabots. The sleeves 
at the top fit quite snug, but are very wide and flowing 
around the hand, and are edged with lace ruffles 


GOWAN 





MONG 
4 ranged by the girls is one which bears being told 


the numerous classes which are being ar 


of, it is so very amusing. There are about ten girls, 
we hear, who are all ‘dear friends,” and not one of them 
can sing a true note to save her life. They have been 
born, unfortunately, without any ear at all for music, al 
though they are very fond of it Even when they cance 
they cannot keep time, but go jigging about the room, 
entirely independent of their partners. Imagine, there- 
fore, these venturesome young women starting out in 
sober earnest to learn how to sing! 

They heard of a teacher who guaranteed to teach any 
one to sing—sing in time and sing in tune—in six months’ 
training. So they got up the class, and meet once a week 
He has taken each girl in turn, and found out exactly 
how much she knew. They have had four or five meet 
ings, and the discordant sounds which have risen at one 
have been most hideous for those who have had to listen. 
The first thing, of course, was to pick out the sopranos 
from the mezzos, the contraltos from the “ nothing-at 
alls.” The girls have had hard work to keep their 
faces straight during their lessons, but they are going 
earnestly to work, and do not intend to give in until they 
are masters of the situation in one way or another. The 
poor accompanist has a dreadful time at the piano. She 
tries her best to follow them, but when one girl sings do, 
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re, mi, and at the other 
end of the room another 
one, who thinks she is 
singing the same notes, is 
away off in Ja, si, the un- 
fortunate woman throws 
up her hands in despair, 
and exclaims, in French, 
** Monsieur, je n’en puis 
plus!” Before the end of 
the season it is to be 
hoped that one chorus at 
least will have been learnt 
correctly, and that some 
of the ten girls, if not all, 


will be able to sing a 
“ditty” with no false 
notes. 


Since the shops have 
come out with such won- 
derful displays of tapes- 
tries and furniture cover- 
ings for so little money, 
the girls have been buy- 
ing them right and left, as 
they are far too attractive 
to pass by. The most fas- 
cinating little squares, 
ready for sofa cushions 
or chair covers, can be 
boughtin any of the large 
shops for a mere song. 
Some of them are in im- 
itation of antiques, and 
although they are only in 
cotton and wool, with silk 
threads, they are very 
durable and effective. 
They can be bought from 
12 cents to $1 apiece. 
For materials which are 
so inexpensive, it struck 
some of the girls as very 
foolish to spend a lot of 
money on having an up- 
holsterer make them up. 

The result of all this is 
that an upholstery class 
has been started by the 
girls. They have found 
a capital woman who can 
do almost anything in the 
way of upholstery-work, 
and they all meet once a 
week at her rooms in a 
flat, where she gives them 
lessons in tacking, ham- 
mering, covering 
chairs, making sofa 
cushions,and to use 
their tools with the 
greatest skill. The 
reason why they go 
to her is because she 
has a room on pur 
pose for this sort of 
work, and they can 
make all the mess 
they like, and she 
does not care in the 
least. They-pay her 
50 cents a lesson 
apiece, which only lasts one hour, so it pays her, as 
she does not have to go out. The girls have the 
greatest fun, and are deeply interested in what they 
ure making. Each one has to supply herself with a 
hammer, tack-drawer, and a bottle of upholsterer’s 
glue to put gimp on with. Some of the girls have 
sent old chairs to their teacher’s room, which they 
found stowed away up in the garret, and are making 
them so beautiful their mothers will not know them 
They find that removing the old covers is far harder 
than putting on new ones, and sometimes they give 
their fingers pretty hard knocks. But an amateur 
upholsterer must not mind a little thing like that. 





This wonderful upholstery-teacher is not only 
showing the girls how to cover chairs and sofa cush- 
ions, but to hang curtains, portiéres, and window- 
shades. There is a great deal of art in draping a 
curtain gracefully. If the folds are not just at the 
right angle, curtains become an eyesore and not an 
ornament. They have learnt to drape mantel covers 
also. As for putting up window-shades, the girls 
consider that part of their work the most important 
of all. How many of them have suffered from a 
window-shade getting out of order! What a bless- 
ing when they will know how to take it down, wind 
it up, and hang it up saguin all themselves, There 
has not been a more sensible or practical class started 
for many a long month. The girls are all (and 
there are twelve in the class) most enthusiastic over 
the superior knowledge they will have over their 
other girl friends. And then they will be so inde 
pendent of an upholsterer or ** a man to fix over fur 
niture” when the spring-time comes. 

There is one girl, who has a sister to be married in 
January, who has undertaken not only to make all 
the white muslin sash-curtains for her new house 
as a wedding-present, but to hang them for her as 
well. Another girl is recovering her mother’s par- 
lor chairs. She takes one at a time, and, with what 
she says are manufacturers’ samples—small squares 
of lovely tapestries—sbe is making the most attrac- 
tive-looking set of furniture imaginable. Every 
chair is to be of a different piece, but all will har- 
monize in color and style. Epita LAWRENCE. 


BLACK VELVET GOWN. 
be et velvet is a material which never loses in 
‘ favor, and this season there are some peculiarly 
graceful designs in it. One style which is especial- 
i. smart has a skirt with apron front and a bias 
ounce and back set on. On the cut of the flounce 





depends much of the beauty of the skirt, for it must flare 
out well, and yet the back breadths must have no unne- 
cessary fulness atthetop. At the back the waist is tight- 
fitting, in front it is loose over a tight lining, and hangs 
over at the belt and fastens at the left side over a ruffle of 
wide black lace. The apron front and the collar and the 
ruffles on the top of the sleeve all have pipings of white 
satin, while around the skirt are four bands of black vel- 
vet, each headed with a white satin piping. The white 
satin belt has long sash ends which are tucked lengthwise, 
and have circles of black guipure lace set in, with bands 
of black velvet ribbon at the end. The sash is really the 
feature of the gown, and is one of the most elaborate of 
the season. 


WALKING COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


3 ae present aim of the dressmakers and tailors is ap- 

parently to make up plain cloth gowns most elabo- 
rately. That is, the lines are straight and severe, while the 
trimming is as odd as possible. One of the most unique 
gowns is of cloth made with a round skirt fitting to per- 
fection over the hips, and while much narrower than any 
of last year’s styles, still flaring out about the foot. It has 
a wide and what might be called a bold trimming of bands 
of velvet of a much deeper shade let into the cloth and 
finished with bands of cloth on either side. The pattern 
goes down into a point in front, but up nearly to the belt 
at the back. The waist is shurt and tight-fitting, and has 
the same style of trimming put on the revers, with anoth- 
er band just above the waist. The sleeves, of medium 
size, have a band just below the top and another around 
the wrist. The coat is cut with a very high collar of the 
cloth, which turns over into wide points, and these points 
are faced with the dark velvet. The hat is decidedly odd 
—a soft felt with crown dented in and brim bound with 
silk, a band of velvet embroidered in steel, and at the left 
side some long plumes. 


A MYTH OR A REALITY? 
4 circle of the year has turned around until De- 
cember is here again. It is a month of happy busi- 
ness, culminating in a triumph of unselfishness in its last 
week. Christmas is coming for the 1897th time. 

Each year at this season a dread phantom floats through 
child-world. Some one has said there is no Santa Claus. 
It may be the upsetting announcement has come from a 
sceptical precocious child, in which case there is room for 
doubt; but it sometimes happens that the little people are 
robbed of their belief in their dearest friend through the 
mistaken materialism of an over-conscientious adult, and 
then the poor, pitiful babies are given their first taste of 
the hideous process of disillusion which pursues most 
of us with relentless persistence unti] every idol is un- 
shrined. 

** Elsie says there is no Santa Claus,” said one little girl 





BLACK VELVET GOWN. 


























to another, ‘‘ but I know there is, for he has given me lots 
of things.” 

The benignant Dr. John Hall at one time so far forgot 
his childhood as to preach against what he termed a nurs- 
ery myth. Perhaps he feared for the spiritual welfare 
of the little ones, who are sometimes in danger of caring 
more for Santa Claus, who showers them with tangible 
evidences of his presence, than for the God who is unknown 
to them save through the assertions of older people. 

God and Santa Claus are closely associated in the baby 
mind, and who knows if wisdom does not lie therein? 
The spirit of Christmas, generosity, kindliness, and good 
will toward man—are not all of these exemplified by the 
children’s saint? What are his miraculous flights and his 
bestowal of our desires? They are the tangible evidences 
of a spirit of altruism, and a love for one another which is 
the most godlike thing in man. Who is Santa Claus? 
What is he save the spirit of universal brotherhood, which 
extends to all mankind, and which blesses him who gives 
even more than him who takes? 

We have never seen Santa Claus, except his feeble imi- 
tation in spurious snow and ice that undresses the Chirist- 
mas tree, and that later proves to be Uncle Bob or papa. 
Is that a reason why he does not exist? We have never 
seen the wind. Should we then say there is no wind? 
You may kill a tiny chick to find the pretty peep-peep 
within its throat, or open a toy balloon to see what makes 
-: float, but your eyes can never see the things you search 

or. 

The most real of all things are those we never see. Ro- 
mance, faith, love—these are not tangible forms for the 
scientist to dissect. Should any one therefore doubt their 
existence? By their works the unseen things are known, 
and Santa Olaus is like the rest in this. If we had finer 
eyes and better hearing there would be open to us sights 
undreamed of now and ravishing music beyond our pres- 
ent ken. The sights are there, and the sounds—the finite- 
ness rests with us. 

Is it not thus with those who at Christmas-tide fail to 
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see that Santa Claus lives? He has too noble a work to 
do to be permitted to pass away. His happy duty is to 
make glad the hearts of children. Let us pray that in 
thousands of years to come the rotund, merry saint will 
still be following unchallenged this joyous pursuit. 
HELEN C. CANDEE. 


RECEPTION AND EVENING GOWNS. 
YOUTHFUL evening gown is of satin-striped pink 
gauze mounted over taffeta. The trimming is of 

pink net, which is put in a ruche around the bottom of 
the skirt, and in three narrow ruches that curve down 
either side of the blouse front of the waist from a net 
rosette at the middle. The net is doubled for a frill 
around the neck, and the sash is made of it, with rows of 
narrow ruching across the ends. 

Burnt-orange velvet is used for a reception gown made 
in princesse style, with décolleté neck and long sleeves 
forming a point over the hand. The entire front is of 
cream embroidered net draped over orange silk, and ar- 
ranged to form jabot folds on the left of the waist and at 
the foot of the skirt. Lace frames the neck, and finishes 
in a rosette with a jet button on the leftside. Long scrolls 
in jet beads and spangles are wrought on the sides of the 
skirt and waist and at the wrists 

A pink satin gown has the front of the skirt and the 
waist front and back crossed with white lace insertions, 
The pointed neck is surrounded with a pink mousseline 
de soie frill, which crosses to the belt on the left of the 
front. The belt and sash are of the dress satin, the sash 
ends surrounded with a mousseline de soie ruffle. 

A young lady’s gown of silver-gray cashmere has a 
funnel-shaped box-pleat on the front of the skirt and two 
box-pleats at the back; between is a deep flounce, which 
simulates a double skirt, and ends under the pleats; the 
flounce and the lower division of the skirt are bordered 
with a vine of red embroidery. The sides of the skirt 
and the shoulders of the waist, front and back, are trimmed 


RECEPTION GOWNS. 
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with a lattice- 
work of deep red 
velvet ribbon. 
The box-pleat on 
the blouse front is 
ornamented with 
steel buttons and 
mock button- 
holes, repeating 
the rows at the 
top of the box- 
pleat on the skirt. 
The velvet collar 
has a velvet-edged 
cashmere frill in 
the back, and the 
belt has two steel 
buckles. 


INSPIRATIONS. 

S unreason- 
L able and as 
changeable as the 
wind, inspiration 
comes and goes, 
and, like the wind, 
as little to be de- 
pended upon for 
thorough, success- 
ful work. 

The work which 
accomplishes good 
results must be 
regular, system- 
atic work, under- 
taken and = per- 
formed conscien- 
tiously and exact- 


ly. This is the 
sort of work 
which counts, 


The work done by 
fits and starts, by 
inspiration,” or 
‘when the spirit 
moves one,” may 
look fair, and do 
well for an amus- 
ing variety. The 
work which tells 
on our minds and 
on our characters, 
and which finally 
arrives at the suc- 
cess sought, is the 
plodding, regular, 
determined work 
of every day. 
This is the work 
which enables us 
to forge ahead. 
The moral of the 
old fable of the 
hare and the tor- 
toise always holds 
good. 

A very wise man 
has told us that in 
the long-run no- 
thing can stand 
before days’ works 
well done, 
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INEXPENSIVE FANCY-WORK. 
I 


‘HE search for ‘‘ something new under the 
never ends. One would think that 
1ity was exhausted, but each year clev 

iften under the scourge of 
devise either something complete 
ly novel or another variety of an article al 

ready in Women who sell their work 
in the Exchanges know the advantage of 
making new trifles, for which there is 


sun 


alas 
Cessily 


se 
I 


these 


ilways a demand; and for their benefit, as 
wi 1s that of those who like to prepare 
their gifts with their own hands, the follow 


ing inexpensive ones are described. 


PIG PEN-WIPERS 
A pen-wiper is certainly no novelty, but at 
s recent sale people were eagerly buying 
some in the shape of pigs, cut from pieces of 
colored chamois-skin, about an inch and 
1 half long and tliree inches wide. The pat 
tern could easily be obtained from some ad 
ve A few strokes of the pen or 
rush outline in black on the animal the ears, 


rtisement 


legs, etc., giving a perfect representation of 
1 portly porker, whose side bears the fa 
miliar legend ‘‘ Extracts from the pen of,” or 

Write from the pen of "—any sentence, in 
hort, introducing the two meanings of the 
word Here is a chance for the maker to 
display originality Escaped from the pen 
of,” followed by the name of the person who 
is to receive the gift, would be an excellent 
inscription Cut two more pieces of the 
same shape, make two little slits in the up 
per part of the pig's back, pass baby-ribbon 
through, and tie in a bow 


PIN -CUSHIONS 

Charmingly dainty cushions, either oblong 
for bat-pins, or the tiny square ones, are made 
by basting a piece of white point d’esprit 
upon linen, and then making a row of but 
ton-hole stitch with whatever shade of em 
broidery silk the cushion is to be, to fasten 
the point sprit to the linen. Mark the 
shape—round, oval, or oblong—and the size 
you wish the point d’esprit to be before com 
mencing An inch and a half will be quite 


a‘ 


large enough for the square ones. For the 
latter, work at each corner, on the linen, a 
tiny spray of green leaves and a flower of 
the color chosen If the point d esprit is to 


be oval or oblong, two more sprays will be 


needed at the sides When the embroidery 
is finished, cut away the linen under the 
point d’esprit and place the cover over the 


cushion, Finish the square one with narrow 
and frill of and arrange on the 
cushion to form a diamond, putting bows of 
neh-wide ribbon on the corners. For an 
on which the point d’esprit may 
either oval or oblong—turno the linen in 
d sew on half-way down the sides and 
of the cushion, covering with a ruffle 
of pink silk, over which lace of the same 
width is gathered, finished with clusters of 
baby-ribbon atthe corners. The color of the 
cushion should be a little deeper than the 
embroidery, to give the right effect when seen 
through the point d’esprit. Rose-buds with 
a pink cushion, tiny carnation pinks on a red 
one, buttercups op a yellow one, and ferns 
on @ green are equally attractive 


hem lace 


Hloog one 


end 


MATCH-SCRATCHERS 
A new variety of this useful article is 
made of a piece of water-color paper seven 
inches long and four inches wide, on which 
was t figure of a man with his back turn 
ed. The coat was made of sand-paper glued 


to the foundation: the rest was painted. At 
the top was “Scratch My Back.” A loop 
of sibhon, the ends concealed under bows, 


passed from corner to corner 


CALENDAR 


A calendar which drew both attention and 
purchasers at a recent sale was made of hea 
vy water-color paper eight inches long and 
ten inches wide. The irregular edge was fin 
ished with a line of color matching the rib 
bon fastened at the upper corners to form a 
loop 

At the bottom a five-barred gate was paint- 
ed, with some grasses and field flowers be 
low. At the lower right-hand corner was 
fastened a calendar, and on the gate were 
three figures about three inches long, dressed 
in paper in Japanese costume, one on the 
top bar, the other two on the middle one. 
The space between the gate and the top of 
the card was occupied by the following 
lines, done in fancy lettering 


Three 


Sitt 


little heathen 
ng on a gate, 
But every one 

Is up to date. 


MEMORANDUM PADS. 


The ordinary five-cent memorandum pads 
are transformed into dainty gifts by being 
slipped into covers, some of which can have 
sprays of forget-me-nots painted diagonally 
across the right-hand lower corner, while the 
upper left-hand corner bears the words ‘‘ For- 
get-me-not A pencil tied with blue baby 
ribbon matches the flowers. Others, with 
out lettering, have a bunch of holly, and the 
pencil hung by a scarlet ribbon 


WASH-CLOTH CASES 


Simple wash-cloth cases are made of a bit 
of plaid towelling nine inches long and five 
inches wide. The corners of one end are 
rounded off to the centre,commencing an inch 


' 
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on the sides. A piece of white rubber-cloth | 


the same shape and size is laid on the tow- | 
elling, and the straight ends of both are | 
bound together with narrow white linen 
braid, then turned up to the depth of three 
inches and a half, and, beginning at the bot 
tom of the pocket, the braid is stitched on 
up the sides, around the curved end, and 
down to the bottom of the other side. A 
button-bole is worked in the centre of the | 
flap, half an inch from the edge, and a pearl | 
button sewed on the pocket under it. In- | 
side the case is a neatly folded wash-cloth 
made of a piece of Turkish towelling ten | 
inches square, hemmed around. 

If intended for a gift, this case could be 
made of plain white linen duck, with in- 
itials embroidered on the flap with white 
linen thread, and a‘row of feather-stitching | 
above the braid binding. 

Many J. SAFFORD. 


SENSITIVE CHILDREN. 


T is sorrowfully true, as some one has 
written, that ‘‘the unknown suffering of 
sensitive children is one of the cruel facts of | 
life. They are not understood, and they 
learn, after a time, not to express their feel. 
ings 

Abnormal timidity in children is something 
that should be regarded with loving solici- 
tude, and much should be conceded toa child 
thus afflicted. This sensitiveness is some- 
times mistaken for stupidity or cowardice, 
and the suffering little victim is scolded or 
ridiculed when its heart is aching for sym- 
pathy, and its eyes are full of a dumb and 
pathetic plea for help. 

‘**T never saw such a child as Harold is,” 
said a not over-wise mother, speaking to some 
callers of her boy of ten years, when he was 
present. ‘‘ He is so shy and reserved. He 
never will have anything to do with other 
boys, and he blushes and grows confused if 
any one speaks to him. Fou couldn’t get 
him to say a word to you if you tried. It 
makes him appear so stupid, and it is a great 
annoyance to his father and me. I get real 
out of patience with him sometimes.” Mean- 
while the little victim of this unjust and in- 
discreet criticism stood with downcast eyes 
and crimson face. Once or twice his little 
figure quivered with positive agony. No 
one can ever know what he suffered or what 
he will suffer in the future from what is 
purely a constitutional weakness. This ex- 
treme sensitiveness is generally due to a 
highly organized nature, and scolding and 
ridicule are alike powerless to lessen it. It 
is downright cruelty to ridicule a sensitive 
child. Indeed, ridicule has no place or val- 
ue in the rearing of children. It angers or 
humiliates children toward whom it is direct- 
ed,and both of these sensations are harmful 
to the child. 

The writer knows a gentleman, forty years 
of age, who was one of those extremely shy 
and sensitive children, and who says that to 
this day be cannot enter a drawing-room or 
parlor to be presented to strangers without 
coloring and feeling as if he would like to 
run. It embarrasses him to go through the 
ceremony of an introduction, and it would be 
an impossibility for him to get up before an 
audience and say ten words. His position io 
life is such that he is often placed at a great 
disadvantage because of this diffidence, which | 
it might have been possible for wise and ten- 








Apvice To Morners.—Mrs. WINsLow’s SOOTHING | 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ove wind colic, and is the best remedy for Geshe. 
—({Adv.] 
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A beautiful 6-sheet art calendar 
given away free to purchasers of 
Farry Soap. This calendar is 10x12 
inches in size, is designed by some 
of America’s best artists, litho- 
graphed in 12 colors, and can be 
secured only through your grocer 
during the holiday season, Ask 
him for particulars. If he does not 
sell Farry Soap—pure, white, float- 
ing—send us his name and we will 
tell you where you can get a 


FAIRY 
CALENDAR 


N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Boston. 


- 





St. Louis, New York. 
Philadelphia. 


At 


Chicago. 
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der parents to have helped him to overcome, 
at least in part, when he wasachild. ‘‘ But,” 
he says, ‘‘I was constantly ridiculed and 
scolded, and told that I was stupid and silly. 
I have cried myself to sleep a thousand times 
because of the actual abuse I endured. My 
schoolmates, and even my teachers, held me 
up to ridicule, and no hunted animal with the 
hounds in full cry behind it ever suffered as 
I suffered sometimes when I fled homeward 
after school, with a pack of boys at my heels 
jeering at me and even reviling me because 
it was impossible for me to join in their 
sports and be one of them.” 

It is possible for parents to do much tow- 
ard lessening this extreme sensitiveness in 
children and making them more self-confi- 
dent. A peculiar tie of comradeship and 
companionship should exist between the sen- 
sitive child and its parents. The child should 
find its parents sympathetic instead of scorn- 
ful when its diffidence is most marked. Few 
parents ever think of consulting a physician 
in regard to extreme sensitiveness in their 
children, but a wise and good and really sym- 
pathetic doctor can often be most helpful in 
aiding the child to become more self-confi- 
dent. J. L. Harpovur. 
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Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Parser Company, 


Iso Duane Street, New YorE. 
Mutis—HOoLvoke, Mass. 














Portrait by Hollinger, the celebrated art photographer. 





HALF AN HOUR WITH CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


QUPPOSE you resolve that in the coming 
K year you will devote a small fraction 
of your time—it is astonishing what can be 
accomplished in half an hour set aside from 
each day—to the cultivation and develop- 
ment of your higher and nobler side. Sup- 
pose that you steal away from the drudg- 
ery of life, from the bank, the shop, the 
office, thirty minutes and give it to the un- 
folding of those faculties which will bring 
you in contact with the highest and noblest 
things. 

Can you imagine the tremendous change 
in your life—the uplift and the inspiration 
which a year thus spent would bring? If 
you are at a loss to know just how you 
might do this in the most profitable way, 
we can make you a suggestion. In the won- 
derful new Library, prepared under the di- 
rection of Charles Dudley Warner, you will 
find gathered together the greatest thoughts, 
the most perfect products of the master 
minds of all ages. This marvellous collec- 
tion comprises the best, the most interesting, 
the most instructive and ennobling that has 
ever been spoken or written by the famous 
men of all times. 

Do you know about this extraordinary 
work? Have you seen it? Do you realize 
what it might mean to you ? 

Suppose you owned this splendid Library 
and gave it no more than the little fraction 
of a day we suggest. Think of the knowl- 
edge and culture you might acquire in a 
year! Think of what a new world would 








be opened unto you! You would not be 
wasting your time over the petty chronicles 
of the daily newspapers — you would be 
spending it in the society of the world’s im- 
mortals, the heroes of history, the great poets 
and thinkers and scholars of all ages. Could 
you make a more profitable resolution than 
to do just this ? 

No one need remain without such a mag- 
nificent Library now. Under the plan of 
Harper's Weekly Club, through which the 
Library is being distributed, you obtain the 
work for about half the publishers’ prices, 
and, if you wish, pay for it a little at a time. 
The Library is nearly complete—twenty- 
eight volumes are canip-enly the printing 
of the final issues remains. When the work 
is finished this unusual offer will be with- 
drawn. If you act now you can save a great 
deal of money, and, more than this, pay for 
the work in your own way. This is an op- 
pay to equip your home with the finest 
ibrary which has ever been gathered to- 
= in small compass since the making of 

ks began. Can you afford to neglect it ? 

A postal card addressed to Harper's Week- 
ly Club, 98 Fifth Avenue, New. York, will 
secure you full information regarding the 
Club plan, the Library itself, ont the special 
terms which, for the month of December only, 
are open to those who become members. On 
January ist the price is to be‘advanced.- We 
believe we are doing our readers a service 
in advising them to investigate this remiark- 
able offer at once. 





Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portrazts of authors, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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Extra Silver Plated, $2 for 6. Sample, 4oc. STERLING SIL’ 
WORKS, 221 Walnut, Louisville, Ky. Unique Holiday Gift. 









Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 


Catarrh & Colds. 


> CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in thesick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 


Se es wo pene disinfeet- 
ant. to youngest child. Sold by druggista. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents, 
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Underwear, Skirts, and 
Night Robes. 
Paris-Made Underwear. 


Peignoirs. 


Flannel Wrappers. 
CORSETS. 


KH 19th 


NEW YORK. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Constable K2Co. 


Ladies’ Furnishings 


Domestic-Made Muslin 


Silk Petticoats, Tea Gowns, 


| Cashmere House Robes, 
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TION OF ANTIQUE PER- | 
| SIAN RUGS. | 
| | 

| 


VETER" 


(Send for Catalogue.) 


In addition to this Collection, a large variety | 
of Antique Modern Carpets and Rugs are | 
shown, including Iran, Sennah, Kirmanshah, | 
and Khorassan Rugs, from $50.00 to $350.00; | 
Ladik, Anatolian, Meles, Shirvan, and Da- | 





It is made from the finest S. H. « M. 
velveteen rendered rainproof by 
a secret process. It retains all 
the elegance of our velveteen bind- 
ings, and is soft, pliable, and durable. 


S. H. «M. 


and Mossoul Rugs from $10.00 to $15.00; 
and Modern Oriental Carpets from $37.50 to 
$500.00. 


| Nineteenth Street and Sixth Avenue. 
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Look on the back 























and Style 


come to those whose clothing 
covers 





—the perfect underwear for 
progressive people. 
Sold in all cities =! large 
towns. Booklet free. 
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It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
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¢ 
~ ‘*It Sheds Water 
B. Altman & Go, ¢ Like a Duck’s Back.” 
New York } That's why we call our rainproof binding 
resistin or | The Duxbak 
° THE SADIK COLLEc- {BIAS 
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ghestan Rugs from $19.50 to $45.00; Kazak 
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BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 











NAYs& wenn MFG. CO. 




















9, Ruedeta Paix, Paris. — Caution. None Genui 
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UTINE 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT an INViste 


TOILET POWDER— CEL. F* AW, inventor 
ne but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signatare CH, FAY | 





























00 
Trac, oan a py Be present 
with ovary pound. Send for new 
fllustrated premium and reduced 
ice-list. THE GREAT AMERICAN 


TEASETFREE 
_ 1 or Koren ror 
THIS WINTER? 

The Luxurious 


EA COMPANY, 31 and 33 Vese . 
Street, New Y ork, P. O. Box 266. | 


SHOPPIN 


St., corner of 5th Ave., New York City, will pat 
with care orders by mail or shop with visiting clients. 
References from every large city. Send for circular. 














Mrs. Henry MARTIN 
t 33d 


WARREN, of 2 Wes | Via Chicago & Alton BR. R.—St. 
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and baggage checked, apply to 349 B 


WHERE WILL YOU GO 


Now runs SEMI-WEEKLY between CHICAGO, + BS. | LOUIS, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, ma 


E UROPE’S greatest remedy for instantly 
4 removing and destroying objection- 
able hair without injury to the most deli- 
cate skin. For 30 years the secret formula 
of Prof. Erasmus Wilson, acknowledged 
by physicians as the most Eminent Ha;r 
Speeluliet that ever lived. Price $1, by 
mail, securely sealed. Correspondence con- 

fidential. Sole agents for mm _ Lx apes 
CUOMPAN ¥, Dopt. L, Newburgh, N 


CALIFORNIA 
OR MEXICO? | 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


WHY NOT TRY 
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HAIR DEATH 
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MARTIAN 


Edition de Luxe 


Now Ready 


Uniform with Edition de Luxe of “ Trilby.” 
On Hand-made Paper, with Deckel 
Edges—the Illustrations in Sepia and 
the Text in Black. Large 8vo, Bound 
in Vellum. Limited to 500 Numbered 
Copies. $10 00. 

















A delightful romance.—New York HERALD. 

It is a Christmas story for every day in the year.—Criric, N.Y. 

In ‘‘ The Martian’’ George du Maurier bas given us of bis 
best.—Puita. Press. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE DU MAURIER 
(In a Box) 
“The Martian,” “ Trilby,” and “Peter Ibbetson” 
Cloth, $4 50; Three-quarter Calf, $9 50; 
Three-quarter Crushed is Levent, $12 00. 












HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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Take no Other. 





“ALL HANDS” 


Pictures of Life in the United States Navy. By RUFUS FAIRCHILD Zoc- 
BAUM, Author of “ Horse, Foot, and Dragoons.” Large 4to, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Full Gilt, $5 00. 

Mr. Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum is familiar to thousands as an illustrator whose pictures 
in the periodical press have set forth in vivid outlines the types and daily episodes of 
naval and military life here and abroad. His style is simple, and his point of view is one 
from which his subjects take on an every-day appearance. He has not chosen to idealize 
his soldiers and sailors, nor has he sought to suggest elements of romance in their environ- 
ments. . .. In the folio of reproductions we have a panorama which is none the less ar- 
tistic because it is strictly veracious. Mr. Zogbaum ranges from the cabin to the forecastle 
for his scenes, and he has numerous drawings also of the ships themselves, made during 
various recent evolutions,—V. Y. Tribune. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Puamabers, new York 
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Iron Mt. & Southern KR. R.—Texas & Pacific R. R., adh 
uthern Pacific R. 
Ask ” 
and time-tables, also lowest rates, slee leg-car tickets, pt Ah ages - GILT EDGE DRESS STAY. 
way, 261 Broadway, or 391 Broadway, - City. for the 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
per's Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 
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SKIRT... . . 25 Cents) Coup erp | 
ee . +s 75 Cents 
—.--: S| ee 


All Patterns Medium Size—36 bust. In each case the money should accompany the order. 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


publ aiannMli ek écsdugnsne cvkbdeuia 1897 
Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER’s BAZAR Fashion 
Plate, number 


Gentlemen,— 


for which I enclose cents, 


seme weceee weg BUR WEICEL 2 CECIUSS cccccc esac werner eeeeeeseseeeeeee 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 24, Front page, and Nos. 25 and 26, page 1049. 
Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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HE LAUGHS BEST WHO LAUGHS LAST. 





